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D avid Cameron's Tories are preparing an assault 
on the working class if they gain power in the 
General Election that will be held within the 
next few months. It is clear that, if elected, they 
will institute massive cuts in state spending that will 
devastate public services and working class living stan¬ 
dards. 

They will also attempt to break the public sector unions 
and bring in draconian restrictions on workplace rights 
and the rights of trade unions to take part in politics. They 
will attempt to reverse progressive social policies brought 
in by Labour over the past 13 years. They will increase the 
targeting of immigrants and asylum seekers, single par¬ 
ents, benefit recipients and others who are vulnerable. 

The majority of the organised working class, and work¬ 
ing class voters, continue to focus on a Labour Government 
as the best political option. This is despite their track 
record. With the exception of two small unions, the unions 
with affiliated political funds have stayed with tire Labour 
Party. Those who have created new political funds, or who 
have disaffiliated, are not affiliated to any other political 
party. 

Socialists and trade unionists should call for a Labour 
vote and work for a Labour victory. Our commitment to 
the working class demands that. We cannot stand outside 
the electoral battle as those with a cleverer analysis, or a 
clearer conscience. Our role is not to be external experts or 
preachers but to be fighters for the class. 

The voice of the working class in this election, and 
beyond, must be heard within the Labour Party. This is the 
best way to prepare for labour movement resistance to the 
ongoing capitalist crisis and the attacks on workers that 
will result, whoever is in government. 


• Build the campaign 
against the cuts 

• For a workers’ 
government 

• A workers’ plan for 
the economic crisis 


What we say: We need a socialist 
campaign to stop the Tories and 
fascists, page 3 

Symposium on the general election, 
pages 12-14 







NEWS 


THE JRAQ ENQUIRY AND ANTI-SEMITISM 


Why do they single out Zionists? 


By Amina Saddiq 

O ne startling aspect of the 
Chilcot inquiry has been the 
furore which developed 
around two of its five mem¬ 
bers, Martin Gilbert and Lawrence 
Freedman. 

Both Gilbert and Freedman are Jewish, 
a fact dwelled upon by former British 
ambassador to Libya Oliver Miles on 22 
November when writing in the 
Independent on Sunday: 

"[not much attention] has been paid to 
the curious appointment of two histori¬ 
ans (which seems a lot, out of a total of 
five), both strong supporters of Tony 
Blair and / or the Iraq war... Both Gilbert 
and Freedman are Jewish, and Gilbert at 
least has a record of active support for 
Zionism." 

Were Miles' comments anti-semitic? 
Not according to Richard Ingrams, in tire 
28 November edition of the Independent, 
writing an article entitled "Will Zionists' 
links to Iraq invasion be brushed aside?" 

"The ambassador's comments... may 
be helpful in the long run, if only by 
drawing attention to the Israeli dimen¬ 
sion in the Anglo-US invasion of Iraq in 
2003... the campaign to overthrow 
Saddam Hussein was initiated, well 
before 9/11, by a group of influential 
American neocons... nearly all of whom 
were ardent Zionists, in many cases 


more concerned with preserving the 
security of Israel than that of the US. 

"Given that undeniable fact, the pro- 
Israeli bias of Sir Martin Gilbert and Sir 
Lawrence Freedman... is a perfectly 
respectable point to raise. It is equally 
legitimate to ask if at any point the panel 
will investigate or even refer to the US 
neocons and their links to Israel." 

Both Miles and Ingrams make a big 
deal about a phone call made by George 
Bush to French president Jacques Chirac, 
in which lie apparently said that "Gog 
and Magog are at work in the Middle 
East... The biblical prophecies are being 
fulfilled... This confrontation is willed 
by God, who wants to use this conflict to 
erase his people's enemies before a New 
Age begins." In the Old Testament book 
of Ezekiel, Gog and Magog were sinister, 
mysterious forces threatening... Israel. 

The logic of Miles' and Ingrams' com¬ 
ments, if you take them seriously, seems 
to me to be as follows: 

1. That Israel and an international 
Zionist campaign linked to it have a 
decisive influence on US, and by exten¬ 
sion British, foreign policy. 

2. That this is why the US went to war 
on Iraq. 

3. That this is closely connected with, 
and proved by, George Bush's religious 
proclivities, which were a decisive factor 
in the war. 

4. That Gilbert's Zionism makes him 


particularly unfit to sit on the Iraq 
inquiry. 

5. That Freedman's Jewishness also 
makes him suspect. 

6. That it is reasonable to discuss 
Jewish control over US, and by extension 
British, foreign policy. 

The left — which, if it is really left, 
opposed the Iraq war, condemns Bush 
and Blair and stands opposed to the for¬ 
eign policy of the Israeli government — 
must also, if it is really left, categorically 
reject this nonsense. 

US foreign policy, like that of all capi¬ 
talists states, is driven by the interests. 


needs and desires of its ruling class — 
mediated through a complex system of 
institutions in which rival proposals, 
projects and factions struggle for hege¬ 
mony. In a state as powerful as the US, 
foreign policy is not driven by other 
states, particular not one as small as 
Israel. Israel is one of many US allies — 
including in the Middle East — not the 
tail wagging the dog. 


Continued on page 5 

More on Iraq inquiry, also page 5 


Labour says people who indoctrinate children 
with religion may also be allowed to hit them 


By Elaine Jones 

A loophole in the law means 
that while teachers in state 
and private schools are 
banned from smacking chil¬ 
dren, part-time teachers of religion are 
not. (Guardian 30.1.10) 

Teachers who teach for less than 12.5 
hours of lessons a week have the same 
status as someone who is standing in for 
a parent, and can therefore give a child a 
mild "smack", pleading the defence of 
"reasonable punishment". 

The issue has been raised by Ann 
Cryer MP, who wants the loophole 
closed. In response Ed Balls, Secretary of 
State for Children said, "The defence of 
reasonable punishment may be available 
to those who teach in certain part-time 
educational and learning settings, for 
example [weekend] religious instruc¬ 
tion... I am concerned to establish the 
key issues here and whether this is an 
area in which we need to consider a 
change, in the interests of strengthening 
safeguards for children." 

So the government will "think about 
it" and establish the key issues. Those 
issues are already clear enough. 

We have a government which has 
increased the number of religious 
schools and panders to religous leaders 
when religion is declining. By doing so 
they erode accountability and give more 
power to those who think children 
should accept irrational ideas without 
question — that abortion should be 
banned or that children should 
"respect"their elders on fear of punish¬ 
ment. 


The idea that religious education 
should have fewer controls than public 
and private schools is a violation of the 
rights of children. Smacking should be 
banned for anyone who is responsible 
for tire care of children, especially those 
teaching religion. 

Corporal punishment in schools — 
physically assaulting with the cane/ 
slipper or bat — was only banned in 
1987. Many people have stories on what 
that meant in their school. 

For boys attending Rock Ferry 
Secondary School on tire Wirral it meant 
that school felt like Borstal — they were 
caned, hit with cricket bats and in PE 
they were hit as part of the lesson. 

Children would get the cane on the 
first day of junior school. Some teachers 
were worse than others, many liked to 
use their power to threaten. 

Some people now laugh it off or say it 
toughened them up. But if you weren't 
so tough you ivere hurt and humiliated. 

Most people must recognise that the 
banning of hitting of children in schools 
was a good thing and wouldn't support 
its return. Education can only have ben- 
efitted as a result of the ban. 

However attitudes to the hitting of 
children by parents are different. 

Balls for instance says: "We recognise 
that whilst it seems that fewer parents 
smack their children, most currently do 
not believe they should be banned from 
doing so by law.' 

What about parents' rights, people say, 
don't parents have a right to discipline 
their children how they choose to? 

No, they don't. Nobody should have 
the right to hurt another person. 


Children are people not possessions to do 
with as we adults like. So, it is illegal to 
hit people once they're 18, but okay (as 
long as you don't leave a mark) when 
they are younger and more vulnerable. 
Where is the logic in that? 

Children have no choice about who 
their parents or carers are. They trust the 
people who care for them and yet many 
are constantly threatened and punished. 
Every day they are told "wait till I get 
you home", "you'll get hit so hard". A 
fully grown person would be intimidat¬ 
ed by such behaviour, never mind a 
child. Children are controlled by threats 
of violence, punishments or 
"just"ridiculed and humiliated. 

Growing up in this kind of environ¬ 
ment — sometimes inconsistently intim¬ 
idating, less often actually brutal and 
abusive — children will learn to hit and 
threaten others or they will learn to be 
afraid and are likely to be bullied. 
Threats might make children "behave" 
for a while, but if continued may build 
up resentment or can make children 
even more affectionate towards the per¬ 
son they fear. There are complicated and 
less immediate effects on children's 
behaviour and self-confidence. 

Some people say smacks can happen 
when a parent just snaps, and doesn't 
know what else to do. What can you do 
when your child is biting other children 
at nursery, or kicks when slightly irritat¬ 
ed? They are embarrassed by their chil¬ 
dren's disruptive and often violent 
behaviour. 

However, what we do about children's 
behaviour is shaped by what society 
says we should do. If society thinks that 


low level threats of punishment are the 
right way to treat children and that chil¬ 
dren should be controlled, and "normal" 
expressions of lively, loud and physical 
behaviour from small people — who 
have not yet been socialised — should be 
stopped, that is what we will do. Rather 
than patiently trying to explain to chil¬ 
dren what we expect and showing them 
what they can do, where they can have 
freedom. 

Some people who are against banning 
smacking will say they don't condone 
violence; they just think that it's fine to 
give children an occasional "slap". The 
word "slap" implies a mild reproach but 
it does mean hitting. As with any pun¬ 
ishments, hitting tends to increase if the 
"naughty behaviour" is repeated, the 
violence escalates. Where is the line 
drawn between "reasonable" and 
"unreasonable" physical punishment? 

Who can say how much a smack by an 
adult hurts a toddler? Who can say what 
a smack means? Surely the emotional 
hurt, confusion and feeling of betrayal 
and fear of the people who are supposed 
to care for you is as bad as the smack. 

A ban on all smacking would be a clear 
message that physical punishment is 
wrong. Legal changes in and of them¬ 
selves will not eradicate the violence that 
goes on in many families; only a society 
which gets rid of poverty and transforms 
the role of the family will do that. But a 
legal change would at least demonstrate 
that it is not considered acceptable to 
threaten and to hit children. It would 
hopefully have a similar effect on atti¬ 
tudes that the banning of hitting children 
in schools has had. 
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EDITORIAL 


GENERAL ELECTION 


Why we need a socialist campaign 
to stop the Tories and fascists 


"We are not getting excited about the election." 
(Duncan Hallas, a central leader of the Socialist 
Workers Party, in Socialist Worker, on the eve of the 1979 
general election which gave power to Thatcher's 
Tories.) 

O ne of two things. Either the outcome — the 
new government — of a May 2010 general 
election, is a matter of little or no conse¬ 
quence to the working class and to the 
labour movement and therefore a matter of indiffer¬ 
ence to socialists. Or it is of consequence, perhaps of 
great consequence, to the working class and therefore 
of great importance to socialists. We think it is impor¬ 
tant. 

Only a fool will believe that the Tories are now a 
"benign party". At the very least, the Tories in power 
will drive with special energy to cut working-class liv¬ 
ing standards. Their commitment to a speedy liquida¬ 
tion of the debt incurred by the government to bail out 
the bankers implies that. 

As the election looms, the Tories are coyly fudging, 
mudging and backtracking from their bold talk at the 
height of tire economic crisis of 2008-9. They don't 
want to play Gordon Brown's game in the election and 
let themselves be branded as a party of super-cutters. 
Don't believe them! 

They have said openly that they will consider 
extending the anti-union laws to ban public service 
strikes. 

They will target the public sector unions, the condi¬ 
tions they have won, and try to smash them up. 

In the narrowest sense they will use government 
power to cosset the rich. They now have a bizarre inter¬ 
national political affiliation: in the European 
Parliament they are linked with a small cluster of right 
and far-right parties. 

In Northern Ireland, the Tory party is negotiating 
behind the scenes to create a "pan-Unionist bloc", that 
would include the Paisleyite DUP. Though that party 
has many features peculiar to itself and to Northern 
Ireland, it would not be too inaccurate to bracket it 
loosely with the British BNP. A Tory victory may pour 
petrol on the still-glowing embers of sectarian-nation¬ 
al-communal conflict in Northern Ireland. 

And therefore, what follows for the working class 
and for socialists? Hostility to the Tories, certainly. And 
therefore? Organise to fight them in the election? Apart 
from a small smattering of socialist candidates, there 
will be no socialist alternative in the election — no pos¬ 
sible socialist government on offer. What follows as the 
New Labour government seemingly heads for defeat 
in the general election is a question about New Labour 
now. This is posed more urgently now than for many 
years. 

Can we regard the Labour Party in any sense as a 
desirable alternative to the Tories and a new Tory, or 
Tory-Lib Dem, government? We believe we can and 
that we must. There are two main reasons for that con¬ 
clusion. 

POLITICAL DIFFERENCES 

F or the first time in many years there are now sig¬ 
nificant differences in policy and intent between 
New Labour and the Tory party — between the 
Labour Party and the traditional party of the British 
capitalist class. 

Shallow, essentially demagogic, "anti-Toryism" has 
played a malign role in the labour movement in mod¬ 
ern times, licensing virtually anything that was calcu¬ 
lated to defeat the Tories. In the 1980s and 90s, the 
Labour Party inched slowly towards neo-Thatcherism 
under the banner of "anti-Toryism". Even so, the Tories 
remain the fundamental party of the British ruling- 
class. 

As ex-Prime Minister John Major once said of his 
organisation, the Tory party is "one of the greatest 
fighting political machines" in Europe. It is tire "fight¬ 
ing machine" of the British capitalist class. It would be 
foolish to underestimate it. 

Certainly, New Labour in power has, for a dozen 
years, also acted as a party of the ruling-class, a neo- 
Thatcherite government of the ruling-class and of the 
rich. To take one of many notorious examples, it has 


The Tories are pledged to go on the offensive against 

the union 

kept the working class locked in the Thatcher-imposed 
anti-union laws, which — by banning solidarity strikes 

— outlaw much that makes for effective trade union 
action. 

If the Tories in power go on to ban public service 
strikes, they will be building on what the Labour gov¬ 
ernment has preserved of the old Tory anti-working 
class enactments of the 1980s. 

But the Labour government has also brought in 
important limited reforms such as tax credits. It has 
raised taxes for the rich in response to the economic cri¬ 
sis. 

Symptomatically — though this is now, like every¬ 
thing else in the run-up to the general election, fudged 

— the Tories have advocated tax cuts for the rich. 

They opposed the emergency — pro-capitalist — 

actions of the government in 2009 to prevent the social 
catastrophe of a collapse of tire banks. 

In short, there are now significant political differ¬ 
ences between the two parties, one of which will form 
the government after May 2010. Do these differences 
matter to the working class? Yes they do! 

They do not make New Labour anything other than 
a boss-serving government and a shackled, trussed-up 
remnant of the old Labour Party, but nevertheless there 
are significant differences. These things should matter 
to socialists. They matter to Solidarity. 

That, in part, is the reason we say vote Labour in the 
general election wherever there is not a credible social¬ 
ist candidate. 

But the fundamental difference between Labour and 
the Tories is, however, not one of policy. There are 
important differences in policy between the Democrats 
and Republicans in the USA; we do not therefore back 
the Democrats. 

TRADE UNION LINKS 

T he difference is that the big trade unions are affil¬ 
iated to the Labour Party and finance it. 

Even now, despite massive structural changes, the 
unions retain a considerable degree of power in the 
Labour Party — power, if they use it, to affect policy 
and power, to impose structural changes that would 
put into reverse the quasi-abolition of the old Labour 
Party over the last fifteen years by the Blair-Brown 

gang- 


The union-Labour link, though altered, and despite a 
couple of trade union disaffiliations, has survived the 
grim years of New Labour government. There is now 
talk — it may be no more than talk — amongst union 
leaders of restoring like the old Labour Party confer¬ 
ence. An all-shaping fact of tire New Labour years is 
that the unions either haven't used their power or, in 
the early Blair years, used it to help Blair-Brown- 
Mandelson destroy the old Labour Party structures. 

The tragedy has been that, because of the quietude of 
the rank-and-file, initiative here has lain entirely with 
the union bureaucrats, who have chosen to play the 
role of donkey to rider with the New Labour gang. 
Socialists must up the fight to change that, to bring the 
rank-and-file of the unions into the equation. 

Even so, in the general election, the Labour Party 
will be backed and financed by the unions as their con¬ 
tender to form the next government. Make any qualifi¬ 
cations you like — and the qualifications are massive 
— the Labour Party will be the party of the unions in 
the general election. 

If the link between the unions and Labour is the fun¬ 
damental reason why socialists will say "vote Labour" 
in the general election, there is an additional reason: 
the aching lack of any half-way credible alternative on 
the left of the Labour Party. It is important to assess 
how this came about. 

WEAKNESS OF THE LEFT 

T he years of New Labour government — and 
before the British war with Iraq and the econom¬ 
ic crisis and its aftershocks, it looked like New 
Labour would go on and on — were years in which, 
as working-class ties to the government party were 
stretched and snapped, a serviceable socialist left 
might have been created. The AWL took part in 
efforts to create it, notably the Socialist Alliance 
(which had a sizeable presence in the 2001 general 
election). 

The SA did badly in that general election. Workers' 
Liberty magazine summed up the results thus: "The 
Socialist Alliance has little... to congratulate itself for. 
With very few exceptions our impact on the electorate 
was not noticeably greater than that which any half¬ 
way presentable socialist candidate would have made 
in any suitable constituency at any time in the last hun¬ 
dred years." 

Any hope of developing from the limited advances 
won in the 2001 election were destroyed by the SWP 
and its political satellites. Together with George 
Galloway MP, they created "Respect-George 
Galloway" (that was its registered name). Galloway 
was never more than a self-serving, wealth-chasing, 
middle-left Labour politician (and in addition one with 
odious hard-Stalinist opinions). 

"Respect-George Galloway" linked itself to Islamic 
clerical-fascists in Britain, the Muslim Brotherhood off¬ 
shoot Muslim Association of Britain, and in Iraq, 
Palestine and the rest of the Middle East. They cele¬ 
brated the victory of Hamas in the Palestinian election 
of 2006! 

In a Britain in which the BNP was growing alarming¬ 
ly, exploiting working-class dissatisfaction with the 
New Labour government, "Respect-George Galloway" 
branded themselves as Muslim communalists — "the 
best fighters for Muslims" — and thus sealed them¬ 
selves off from the white working class, for whom 
"black and white, unite and fight" made sense, but 
adoptive Muslim communalism never could. 

All possibility of developing a working-class alterna¬ 
tive to the left of the New Labour party and govern¬ 
ment was thus squandered in reactionary — that is 
what the alliance with Muslim clerical-fascism was 
and is: reactionary — political foolishness, rooted in a 
muddled and reactionary "anti-imperialism". 

They allied the British left not with working-class (or 
even bourgeois) democrats in Iraq, Afghanistan and 
Palestine, but with clerical-fascists, Sunni suprema¬ 
cists, the Taliban and al-Qaeda. 

For its part, the Socialist Party has a disablingly 
black-and-white, over-simplified view of the labour 
movement, asserting that there is nothing at all left of 
the old Labour Party. 

Continued on page 4 
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NEWS 


HIGHER EDUCATION CUTS 

The fightback begins 


From back page 

Meanwhile a "fees review" is under¬ 
way. The result is a foregone conclusion. 
The government intends to charge stu¬ 
dents the full "market rate for educa¬ 
tion", sending the costs of higher educa¬ 
tion soaring, subjecting students to mas¬ 
sive levels of debt. "Letting the market 
rip" will result in the introduction of a 
tiered education system, split between 
top-rate and cut-price universities, sub¬ 
ject to all the turbulence and disruption 
brought by full, market-driven competi¬ 
tion between institutions. 

As universities gear up to compete in 
league tables and maximize top grades, 
they are introducing ever-more dracon¬ 
ian disciplinary policies to control stu¬ 
dents and staff. 

FIGHTBACK 

S tudents have responded to the cuts in 
education with demonstrations and 
occupations. Staff are balloting to strike. 

Student demonstrations at campuses 
in Birmingham, Leeds, Sussex and 
London have drawn in hundreds of stu¬ 
dent, with more action being planned at 
dozens of campuses. 

At London Metropolitan University in 
December an invasion of university 
premises by demonstrating students saw 
police called in to control the situation, 
while upstairs a meeting of LMU bosses 
voted to resign en masse. 

Students in Aberdeen invaded their 
management's offices and staged a short 
occupation. 

Activists in Workers' Liberty and 
Education Not for Sale who are involved 
in organising national and regional meet¬ 
ings of anti-cuts activists report that not a 
week goes by without them being con¬ 
tacted by students announcing a new 
campaign. 

UCU and Unison branches from 
Manchester Metropolitan to the 
University of the Arts London are report¬ 
ing surges in membership, as staff join 
unions in the expectation of big battles. 


Meetings called by unions on campus are 
drawing dozens of members. At demon¬ 
strations called by the UCU outside the 
Houses of Parliament in London on 26 
January, and outside the Scottish 
Assembly the following day, hundreds of 
staff and students were in attendance. 

But the strike ballots that are being 
mounted by union branches remain on a 
campus-by-campus basis and aren't 
being adequately co-ordinated, much 
less integrated into a national strike plan 
by the union leadership. 

Likewise, tire student campaigns that 
are springing up across the country are 
isolated — the National Union of 
Students is not working to co-ordinate 
action against cuts and fees, and so com¬ 
munication between the campaigns is 
difficult. In the absence of a national plan 
from the leaderships of the education 
unions and NUS, it is necessary to create 
a rank-and-file co-ordination of cam¬ 
paigns in education. 

The National Convention Against Fees 
and Cuts is designed to provide just such 
an opportunity to co-ordinate action on a 
national level. On 6 February at 
University College London, students and 
staff from dozens of campuses will meet 
to discuss the way forward and plan 
actions over the coming weeks and 
months. 

Fending off the government's attacks is 
not just a matter of beating back this or 
that local university management; it is a 
question of challenging the government's 
entire political direction, and forcing the 
government to find a different way to 
pay for the economic crisis. Only by 
inflicting a political defeat on the govern¬ 
ment on tire scale of what students and 
young workers in France were able to 
achieve in the struggle against the CPE 
law in 2006 will we be able to defend 
education against the impact of the eco¬ 
nomic crisis. 

Higher education is being used as the 
thin end of the wedge (students have not 
been militant in the recent past). We will 
soon be seeing cuts of an equal vicious¬ 


ness across the entire public sector. The 
movement to defend higher education is 
a test case for the coming battles in all 
public services, and a matter of concern 


A cross Europe, education is 
under attack. Budget cuts, 
and a continent-wide pro¬ 
gramme of marketisation of 
education known as the "Bologna 
process", threaten education as a 
public service across Europe. 
Capitalist education ministers and 
education sector bosses want to 
transform education in Europe into a 
pared-down implement for maximiz¬ 
ing profit, serving the national inter¬ 
est, just as in the UK. 

But students are fighting back across 
the continent. 

In October 2009 hundreds of students 
occupied the largest lecture theatre in 
Austria — the Audimax. The occupation 
of this symbolically important building 
sparked a wave of occupations through¬ 
out November and December, which 
saw more than 80 institutions occupied 
in Austria, Germany, Switzerland and 
the Czech Republic, in a co-ordinated 


for all trade unionists. 

• More: conventionagainstfeesand- 
cuts.wordpress.com 


protest against the Bologna process. 

Many of these occupations are still 
going on. In some universities. Vice 
Chancellors have given over whole 
buildings or seminar rooms to student 
campaigns in return for regaining the 
use of major lecture theatres. 

Regular national and international 
meetings of representatives of occupied 
universities are taking place, bringing 
students from east and west Europe 
together. Students from Slovenia, 
Poland, Croatia, France, Italy, Spain, 
Germany, Switzerland and Holland will 
take part in a series of international con¬ 
ferences and mobilisations over the 
coming months — in Paris in February, 
at a counter-conference in Vienna in 
March, and in Bochum in June. 

Students from tire UK should play 
their part in this Europe-wide move¬ 
ment to drive back the marketisation of 
education and the capitalist education 
ministers. 


European students 
against marketisation 


Why we need a socialist campaign to stop the Tories and fascists 


From page 3 

In an earlier incarnation, they had a no 
less simple-mindedly black-and-wliite — 
and wrong — view in wJiich they saw tire 
Labour Party as a pure emanation of 
working-class politics. In office in 
Liverpool in the mid-80s, the Socialist 
Party under its present leaders disgraced 
itself by self-serving timidity in face of tire 
Tory government (see 

www.workersliberty.org / node / 6876). 

The SWP has said they want to stand a 
few candidates in the election. The 
Socialist Party will stand a handful. It will 
be a marginal activity in the general elec¬ 
tion. These candidates will be about 
building support for these organisations 
not about building genuine left unity and 
certainly not about offering an alternative 
government to the Tories. 

In short, there is no credible socialist 
alternative to the Labour Party in the elec¬ 
tion. How unpalatable a choice New 
Labour is, is shown by the fact that Brown 
too stands for cuts — different cuts, per¬ 
haps lesser cuts, at a different rate and 
tempo, but cuts nonetheless. 

But the choice the working class, and 
socialists who look to the working class 
and the labour movement, face is either 
abstention and a vote here and there for 
socialist candidates, or a vote for Labour. 
Cynical abstention is a rotten option for 
workers. We need an alternative political 
campaign which cuts across that cyni- 

SOLIDARITY 


cism. 

The bulk of the labour movement will 
rightly call for a Labour vote. Labour 
movement militants — many "with grit¬ 
ted teeth" — will vote Labour, and call on 
their workmates to do the same. 

We say: "vote Labour and prepare to 
fight, whoever wins — Tory or Labour." 

VOTE LABOUR, PREPARE TO FIGHT 

T here may be some anti-Labour 
socialist candidates who should be 
voted for. The Alliance for Workers' 
Liberty is standing one such candidate, 
Jill Mountford, for the purpose of mak¬ 
ing essential socialist propaganda (and 
of course, of building the AWL). But in 
most places, in general, we say: vote 
Labour! 

Yet, saying "vote Labour" with all the 
reservations listed here raises a further 
question for socialists: do we just shrug 
and say "vote Labour", and between now 
and the election, passively accept the pol¬ 
itics of tire Brown Labour Party and the 
New Labour government? That is the 
easy option, but we should not do that! 

We cannot do that on pain of political 
self-betrayal. We need a campaign to stop 
tire Tories and fascists, and for a Labour 
vote, a campaign that simultaneously 
advocates and organises labour move¬ 
ment people and socialist and anti-capi¬ 
talist activists around anti-Brown, anti- 


New Labour policies. 

We need not an indolent, passive "vote 
Labour" posture, but an active socialist 
campaign that combines stopping the 
Tories and fascists now with a simultane¬ 
ous fight against Brown and New Labour 
— now, and after the election, whether 
Brown loses or wins. 

Such a campaign should base itself on a 
class struggle programme of demands: 
for jobs, against cuts and privatisations, in 
defence of public services. 

There is a precedent for such a cam¬ 
paign. Faced in 1979 with a terrible choice 
between tire Callaghan Labour govern¬ 
ment and tire Thatcher Tories, a choice 
comparable with our choice in 2010, 
socialists organised a "Socialist 
Campaign for a Labour Victory". Its pur¬ 
pose was to campaign actively for a 
Labour vote and for anti-Callaghan gov¬ 
ernment policies. It organised militants to 
continue the fight for those policies 
against the Callaghan Labour leadersliip, 
in and out of government. 

Many important tilings are different 
now. There was then a mass Labour Party 
which on a rank-and-file level was bitter¬ 
ly opposed to the Callaghan government. 
There is nothing like that now. But we are 
where we are. 

As the American Trotskyist James P 
Cannon used to say: the cardinal question 
in politics is "what to do next". Politics is 
always about now. Socialists relate to the 


"now", decide what to do next, always 
with an eye to what best serves the 
tomorrow we work to shape, what best 
serves the longer term interests of the 
working class and of socialism. 
Nevertheless we must relate to the politi¬ 
cal issues now, if we are not to accept rel¬ 
egation to the realm of general, abstract, 
socialist Jiigh-propaganda. 

Events — especially the political 
decrepitude of the would-be left — have 
for a long time forced the AWL into a 
heavy emphasis on propaganda, into 
polemics with tire kitsch left. That was 
necessary but it was not from free choice. 
Other possibilities are, or may be, now 
opening up. 

The general election will, most likely, 
one way or another bring to a close the 
chapter of labour movement political his¬ 
tory we have been living tJirough for the 
last 15 and more years. A new chapter 
will, perhaps — we say no more than 
most likely will — open. Many things 
may become possible that were impossi¬ 
ble for a long time. Now, in the run up to 
tire General Election, it is not a matter 
only of speculation but of action, of doing 
what can be done here and now, to pre¬ 
pare. 

That is why in the run-up to the May 
2010 general election, we will be support¬ 
ing the exploratory efforts to organise a 
Socialist Campaign to Stop the Tories 
and Fascists. 






NEW LABOUR 


IRAQ INQUIRY 

Glossing over the war 


By Martin Thomas 

W ant to know the reasons for 
the 2003 invasion of Iraq? 
Better read the testimony 
by Paul Wolfowitz — US 
deputy Defense Secretary at the time of 
the invasion — to a US Congress com¬ 
mittee on 25 February 1998 than Tony 
Blair's words to the UK Iraq Inquiry on 
29 January 2010. 

Blair gave, as the Financial Times 
reported, a "typically smooth" and 
"lawyerly" story. Wolfowitz was arguing 
a case, not trying to gloss things over 
after the event. 

Wolfowitz's argument was mostly 
about the Gulf region, not just Iraq. After 
the US war against Saddam in 1991, he 
said: "We are in a position, essentially, of 
having gone to the local neighbourhood 
and gotten a whole bunch of business¬ 
men or shopkeepers to say they'll wit¬ 
ness against the head of the mafia in the 
area because we've promised to send 
him up for life, and they'll never see him 
again and they'll be safe. And eight years 
later, the guy is on parole..." 

So the USA should invade, or else see 
"the gradual collapse of US policy" 
aimed at containing and undermining 
Saddam's regime. 

Wolfowitz told the incredulous 
Congressmen that toppling Saddam 
would be easy. "It would take a major 
invasion with US ground forces"? No. 
That "seriously overestimates Saddam 
Hussein". The USA should just create "a 
liberated zone in Southern Iraq", and set 
up a "provisional government of free 
Iraq" there, which would control the 
largest oil field in Iraq, and all Iraq's 
ports. 

From that initial beachhead, Wolfowitz 
assured the sceptical Congressmen, US- 
supported Iraqi forces could easily 
launch war to take the rest of Iraq. "This 
would be a formidable undertaking, and 
certainly not one which will work if we 
insist on maintaining the unity of tire UN 
Security Council... [but] it is eminently 
possible for a country that possesses the 
overwhelming power that the United 
States has in the Gulf". 

Between 1998 and 2003 two things 

BRITAIN 2010: SOCIAL ATTITUDES 

The latest figures from the British 
Social Attitudes Survey show that 
while people have become more liber¬ 
al on social issues such as gay rights, 
there has been a rightward drift on 
economic questions. 

* Whereas, in 2002, 63% of people 
surveyed thought that governments 
should increase taxes to fund greater 
public spending, that figure is now 
down to 39%. The majority believing 
that both taxation and spending levels 
should be kept as they are (which will 
make neither the Tories nor New 
Labour, both of whom have extensive 
cuts projects, particularly confident). 

* While in 1998, less than 10% of 
people though that it was “not worth 
voting”, that figure is now up to 18%, 
with 25% of people not declaring a 
party affiliation or saying that they 
don’t know which party to support. 

* The 36% of people who believe 
that “sexual relations between two 
adults of the same sex are most¬ 
ly/always wrong” is still worryingly 
high, but that this figure is down from 
64% in 1993 is very positive. 


changed. Wolfowitz and others like him 
came from academia into the inner cir¬ 
cles of the new US administration of 
George W Bush. The A1 Qaeda attack on 
New York of 11 September 2001 made 
tire US public willing for war. The US 
administration knew that Saddam 
Hussein had nothing to do with A1 
Qaeda, but they were happy to surf on 
the popular confusion. A US opinion 
poll in September 2003 found that 47% of 
Americans thought Saddam had been 
directly involved in organising 9/11, 
16% were not sure, and only 37% knew 
he wasn't. 

There had been three large wars in a 
row which the USA had fought with 
minimal casualties and quick victories: 
Kuwait 1991, Kosova 1999, and (or so it 
then seemed) Afghanistan 2002. 

George W Bush's inner circle thought 
they had a "window of opportunity" to 
reshape the world through US military 
might. They thought they could do it in 
the same way that the USA had reshaped 
large parts of the world after 1945, and 
that hard US diplomatic pressure, plus 
US aid to tire Afghan mujahedeen, had 
toppled Stalinism and reshaped Russia 
and Eastern Europe in 1989-91. 

Condoleezza Rice said: "In 1947... we 
were talking about the rebuilding of 
Europe. We were talking about the 
rebuilding of Asia. Now we're talking 
about the extension of the paradigm of 
progress... to a whole range of people". 
She was anxious to "fulfill this historic 
moment in which we get to extend to the 
rest of the world what we and Europe 
have enjoyed for this last 50 years". 

US ideologues said that a short, sharp 
US military blow, shattering Saddam's 
regime, would open the way to a world- 
market-friendly Iraqi regime which 
would be a lever to help the USA 
reshape the whole Middle East along the 
lines of world-market-friendly econom¬ 
ics, and workable bourgeois-democratic 
(or semi-democratic, or quarter-demo¬ 
cratic) regimes. And the chance given by 
tire US public's temporary will for war 
must not be missed. Otherwise 
Saddam's regime would gradually re¬ 
establish its influence in the region after 
the setback of 1991. (Blair's version of 
this: if the USA and its allies had not 
invaded in 2003, then they would have 
"lost their nerve" to act.) 

The other regimes in the region, other 
than Israel's, were all worrying: dynas¬ 
tic-militarist regimes, old, gradually- 
decaying, likely to be replaced by Islamic 
clerical-fascist governments when the 
dynasties finally collapsed unless the US 
could give a boost to a preferable alter¬ 
native. 


That was the calculation. That is why 
in the first emergency meeting of the 
National Security Council after 9/11, 
Wolfowitz's Defense Department boss 
Donald Rumsfeld notoriously asked: 
"Why shouldn't we go against Iraq, not 
just al-Qaeda?" 

Everything in Blair's evidence besides 
the admission that he had told Bush in 
mid-2002 that he would support him 
come what may was largely beside the 
point. 

Blair tried to use 9/11 as an "excuse" 
for invading Iraq, but the 2003 invasion 
unleashed a series of smaller 9/11s on 
the people of Iraq. The civilian toll, at the 
very lowest count, is 95,158 since 2003. 
Even now, there were 22 bombings in the 
20 days from 28 December to 16 January. 
The bourgeois-democratic (or semi-dem- 


From page 2 

The Iraq war became possible 
because shifts in tectonics of US bour¬ 
geois politics — primarily the surprise 
election of Bush in 2000 — and then the 
realigning shock of the 9/11 attacks 
allowed the neo-cons such as Perle and 
Wolfowitz to move to the centre of elite 
opinion on what should be done about 
Saddam Hussein. Their idea of what 
constituted US interests in the Middle 
East became hegemonic; obviously they 
included references to Israel, but their 
Zionism is not even secondary here. To 
regard them as agents of the Israeli gov¬ 
ernment is laughable — except in so far 
as it fits the conspiracy theory. 

The same goes in spades for Bush's 
messianic nuttiness. Does anyone seri¬ 
ously believe that the foreign policy of 
the most powerful regime on earth is 
decided by such considerations? More 
significant is the way that Miles and 
Ingrams use "Zionism". It is a usage 
familiar from the far left. 

For them, Zionism is a homogeneous, 
determined, malign movement, shap¬ 
ing things according to a nefarious 
plan. In contrast to other nationalisms 
to label someone a Zionist is to con¬ 
demn them in advance. But, in fact, like 
many other nationalisms, Zionism is a 
variegated and diffuse set of move¬ 
ments and ideas. The Israeli generals 
call themselves Zionists, but so do some 
of the soldiers they imprison for refus- 


ocratic, or quarter-democratic) transfor¬ 
mation of tire Middle East looks no near¬ 
er. Islamic clerical-fascism is stronger 
rather than weaker. 

"What people are not grasping here", 
said John Pike of GlobalSecurity.org back 
in 2003, "is that after Iraq they [the 
Wolfowitzes] have got a long list of 
countries to blow up. Iraq is not the final 
chapter, it's the opening chapter". 

Have we at least proved Pike wrong? 
Has the terrible, chaotic cost of the Iraq 
invasion at least ruled out repetitions 
soon? 

Wolfowitz left office in spring 2005, 
and Rumsfeld in November 2006. 57% of 
people in the USA now say invading 
Iraq was wrong, and there have general¬ 
ly been over 50% saying that ever since 
the battle of Fallujah in April 2004. The 
USA's standing in the world is reduced, 
because of the financial crisis of 
September-October 2008 as well as Iraq, 
and President Obama is deliberately and 
openly adapting policy to the fact. 

There is a relative majority in the USA 
still for sending more troops to 
Afghanistan, though many in that major¬ 
ity will be people who hope that a troop 
boost will secure half-workable condi¬ 
tions for quickly withdrawing, rather 
than people sharing the mindset of 
Wolfowitz or Rumsfeld. 

Possibly Pike is being proved wrong. 
But it is not yet certain. The Iraq Inquiry 
will not help much. What will help is a 
clear drive in the labour movement to 
oust the Blair and Brown cliques, and 
restore a Labour Party susceptible to 
trade-union opposition to war. 


ing to fight the Palestinians, and the 
activists who protest against them on 
the streets. 

That is no reason for socialists to 
adopt the label, but it is a reason to 
reject its misuse by what have been 
called "absolute anti-Zionists". 

But is this not a different case? Both 
Gilbert and Freedman it seems, were 
strongly supportive of the Iraq inva¬ 
sion. The issue here is why Gilbert and 
Freedman are singled out. 

The entire inquiry is staffed by bour¬ 
geois establishment figures. All are rich; 
all ennobled; all engaged in the upper 
echelons of various aspects of British 
society. Is it surprising that there are at 
least two supporters of the Iraq war 
among them? Shouldn't the left advo¬ 
cate that we have no trust whatsoever 
in the farcical proceedings of this elite 
cabal? And what does the ethnic back¬ 
ground of two of the panel members 
have to do with it? 

Of course this is not the criticism 
Miles and Ingrams were making — 
unsurprisingly, since they are from the 
same background, and come from the 
same basic viewpoint themselves. The 
difference is that rather than coming 
from what they regard as the "Zionist" 
wing of the ruling class, they come from 
its more old-fashioned Arabist wing. In 
promoting these politics they have pre¬ 
dictably slipped into the familiar pos¬ 
tures of unthinking anti-semitism. 
Socialists should have none of it. 


Why do they single 
out Zionists? 
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CLASS STRUGGLE 


Glasgow: unions and activists unite 



A round a hundred trade union 
and community activists 
attended an anti-cuts meeting 
organised on Saturday 23 
January by Glasgow City Unison 
branch. Trade unions and community 
organisations have come together into a 
single campaign against council cuts in 
jobs and services. 

Glasgow City Council is making major 
cuts in jobs and services over the next 
three years, involving not just the coun¬ 
cil but also its "Arms Length 
Organisations" — supposedly set up to 
safeguard jobs and services! 

The proposed cuts include: 

• 600 immediate job losses with more 
to come; 

• 12 community centres, a library and 
a swimming pool to close; 

• introduction of charges for school 
breakfast clubs; 

• cuts in home care services and in 
support for people with disabilities; 

• cuts in welfare rights workers, and a 
50% cut in community worker jobs; 

• 20% cut in funding to community 
and voluntary sector organisations over 
the next three years. 

Similar cuts are also planned — or 
being implemented already - by other 
councils across Scotland. With Scottish 
councils facing an estimated 15% cut in 
their income over the next three years, 
some 20,000 jobs could be lost. 

Much of the Glasgow meeting was 
taken up with practical examples of the 
impact of tire proposed cuts and of initia¬ 
tives already being planned to oppose 
them. 

The Scottish teachers' union, the EIS, 
will be holding an all-Scottish demon¬ 
stration in Glasgow on 6 March under 

“Frontline 


MY LIFE AT WORK 


Juliette Chamberlain lives in Sheffield 
and works as a paramedic. 

Tell us a little bit about the work you 
do. 

I'm a paramedic. I work on an emer¬ 
gency ambulance, with a crew mate, 
mostly responding to 999 calls. We work 
a 24 hour rota on 10 hour shifts. I work in 
a city so it's very busy. 

Do you and your workmates get the pay 
and conditions you deserve? 

Pay is not the major complaint from 
workers. Conditions are a bigger issue. 
Pressure from managers on mobilisation 
and hospital turn-around times, 
increased clinical responsibility along¬ 
side lack of training, people being 


the slogan "Don't Make Our Children 
Pay!" 

The Scottish TUC will be convening a 
Scottish conference to bring together the 
trade unions and community groups. 

The meeting agreed to organise the 
biggest possible lobby of Glasgow City 
Council against the cuts. 

But the meeting also sent out a clear 
political message. 

This was that there is nothing 
inevitable about cuts in jobs and servic¬ 
es. Workers and service users should not 
have to pay tire price for bailing out the 
banks and the bankers' bonus payments. 
That implementing policies such as tax¬ 
ing the wealthy and scrapping Trident 
would provide the money needed to 
protect jobs and services. 

The meeting elected a steering com¬ 
mittee — with 50% of the places going to 
union representatives, and 50% going to 
community group representatives. 

The Glasgow meeting provided a basis 
from which to build a broad-based cam¬ 
paign which can successfully challenge 
all cuts, whatever party seeks to imple¬ 
ment them. 

Dale Street 

BARNET SHELTERED HOUSING 

B arnet Tory counciPs decision to axe 
its sheltered housing wardens and 
replace them with a roving support 
service with far fewer staff was ruled 
illegal by the High Court in December 
2009. The court ruled that in its consul¬ 
tation Barnet had not met its duties 
under disability discrimination legisla¬ 
tion. 

Now tire council has put off for this 
year any new moves to cut the service. 
But it is likely that, once the elections are 
out of the way, they will try again, this 
time making sure they comply with leg¬ 
islation. Ninety per cent of people 
responding to the first consultation 
opposed the cuts; that figure will not fall. 
But Barnet only has to show that it has 
consulted; it is not obliged to abide by 
the wishes of the majority. 

The campaign to stop the cuts has, 
thus, had a limited success. Here in 
Barnet our campaign coalition involves: 


messed around over rotas ,and leave and 
health and safety issues are the main 
problems. Response times are measured 
as the government targets for the ambu¬ 
lance service. So how long it takes to get 
to a patient is all that matters to our man¬ 
agers — not the standard of care the 
patient gets or what happens to them 
longer term. It's led to much closer mon¬ 
itoring of our working day and makes 
people feel very demoralised when they 
are trying to provide good support and 
treatment for patients. 

Has the economic crisis affected your 
workplace/industry in a particular way? 
Has it affected the way workers think 
about their jobs? 

The reactions of workers to this have 
been split. Some say we wouldn't get 
support for resisting what might be seen 
as relatively minor terms and conditions 
changes, when others are losing their 
jobs. Others are clear that the rich have 
looked after themselves through this so 
we shouldn't pay the price. When the 
banks crisis was at its height we had 
good support for a consultative ballot on 
industrial action. The direct effects of the 


council trade unions, which represent 
the wardens losing their jobs and some¬ 
times homes; sheltered housing resi¬ 
dents, many of them usually Tory voters; 
and a campaigning lawyer, Yvonne 
Hossacks, who is representing residents 
around the country in several legal bat¬ 
tles. 

Alongside the legal battle Hossacks 
has organised a series of protests and 
publicity telling the main parties to com¬ 
mit to retaining or reinstating wardens if 
they want the votes of around 500,000 
sheltered housing residents and their 
supporters: "No wardens, no votes". 

The Labour government removed the 
ring fence around wardens funding, and 
councils up and down the country have 
raided the pot to fund other adult social 
care. Had there been a national debate 
and national campaign, led by the 
unions, the cuts would surely not be 
going ahead: this is a service that most 
people regard as valuable, and almost a 
national institution. 

Instead, the service is suffering death 
by a thousand cuts, with only a valiant 
but sporadic campaign to defend it, 
waged for the most part by elderly peo¬ 
ple themselves. What it needs is some 
inter-generational solidarity, and tire big 
guns of the unions behind it. 

In Barnet while we are celebrating our 
reprieve we know it is only temporary 
and we are gearing up for another round 
of campaigning, including canvassing 
election candidates on their views. 

Vicki Morris 

WIRRAL LIBRARIES 

A long- awaited report from the 
Government inquiry into Wirral 
Council's plans to close 11 libraries was 
finally made public just before 
Christmas. 

The report was due to be published in 
September but Wirral chose to sit on it 
while they announced their decision to 
keep all the 11 libraries open. We now 
know why they did not publish. The 
Department for Culture, Media and 
Sport inquiry found that the council 
were in breach of their statutory duties. 


crisis will come in the next five years. 
They will be felt first by backroom staff 
and increases in hospitals contracting to 
private rather than NHS ambulance 
services, especially for non 999 work. 

What do people talk about in your 
workplace? How easy is it to “talk poli¬ 
tics on the job”? 

There's lots of discussion about work¬ 
place and union issues and wider poli¬ 
tics in terms of poverty, housing, health. 
There's still quite a lot of racism. 

What are your bosses like? 

Our managers are fairly incompetent, 
a mixture of time servers and NHS suits 
who don't really know anything about 
the job. Management have moved away 
from a guise of "partnership working" to 
openly saying they don't care what 
workers think — we should just get on 
with doing what we are told. They have 
toughened up on sickness, and individ¬ 
ual disciplinaries are rising too. They are 
preparing for harder times when the cuts 
fall, and using tire atmosphere created 
by the economic crisis. 


had failed to assess the needs of local 
people and displayed a lack of logic 
when making their plans. 

The report's author Sue Charteris 
states, "the absence of an adequate plan 
for and commitment to a comprehensive 
service would disadvantage relatively 
isolated and deprived communities... 
The Council took the decision to close 11 
of its libraries in the absence of a strate¬ 
gic plan for or review of the Library 
Service. Specific needs for adults have 
not been addressed... [including] for 
older people, disabled people, unem¬ 
ployed people, and those living in 
deprived areas." 

The report agrees with most of the 
points the Wirral Against the Cuts cam¬ 
paign made in its submission to the 
inquiry, from upkeep of buildings, to 
illogical financial decisions and lack of 
consultation. 

The response from the council has 
been predictable and laughable. 

Steve Foulkes, Labour council leader 
said, "There are winners and losers in 
this situation. Those who lobbied to keep 
their local library open have what they 
wanted. But the silent majority who do 
not use their library, who do not want to 
see their council tax increase are definite¬ 
ly the losers. 

"The people of Wirral need to under¬ 
stand very clearly what is coming. 
Between 2011 and 2014, this Council is 
going to need to save over £67 million, 
and that is a minimum estimate. We will 
have to change or go under." 

Just in case we were in any doubt of 
New Labour's opinion, on 1 December 
Margaret Hodge launched a two 
month]!) consultation into library provi¬ 
sion, making it clear in interviews that 
the government favour the model pro¬ 
posed by Wirral council, of new cen¬ 
tralised buildings without any consider¬ 
ation for the working class communities 
affected by loss of local services. 

Closures of libraries are going to be 
part of New Labour's national cuts pack¬ 
age. Trade union and community groups 
fighting the cuts need to link up to 
defend our services. 

Elaine Jones 


Do you enjoy your work? 

The best thing about my job is that we 
are out and about — away from man¬ 
agers. There's a tight, friendly relation¬ 
ship between crews. 

What unions are there in your work¬ 
place? Do they do a good job? 

Unison is the main union that organis¬ 
es in my workplace. Unite are also recog¬ 
nised. There's about 60% membership, 
overall but around 85% of front line 
emergency staff. There are stewards in 
most workplaces and the union is very 
active, though not as good at involving 
members as I would like. 

If you could change one thing about 
your workplace, what would it be? 

There are loads of things that need 
changing! A big part of our job involves 
picking up the pieces in situations that 
could be prevented with better support 
and less poverty. The health service as a 
whole should be organised to meet peo¬ 
ple's actual needs not just act as a stick¬ 
ing plaster. In the first place frontline 
workers should be given more control 
over the job. 


workers need more control” 
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INDUSTRIAL 


GMB 

New struggles and old issues in 
construction engineering 


Picket at Staythorpe last year. Political ambiguity and confusion. 


By Dave Kirk 

A n audit demanded by Unite 
and GMB unions into the pay 
of workers building a new 
gas turbine power station at 
Staythorpe in Nottinghamshire has 
showed that a sub-contractor (Somi) is 
paying its Italian workers less than UK 
rates for the job — by an average of 
1,300 euros a month. 

These workers are "posted workers" 
— sent by their employer to work in a 
different country on a temporary basis. 
Unions believe these workers are being 
used to undercut wages and conditions 
in the industry. 

Staythorpe's UK workers have been at 
the forefront of wild cat strike action in 
the last year, and were on strike against 
the main contractor, Alstom, over anoth¬ 
er issue, as recently as 12 January. This 
current dispute is about the undermin¬ 
ing of the industry's national agreement 
(NAECI). But the background to all of 
these disputes is resentment caused by 
high unemployment among construc¬ 
tion workers. 

There has been another issue in these 
disputes — the fact that the slo¬ 
gan/demand "British Jobs For British 
Workers" has often been taken up by 
engineering construction workers. And 
there have been demands for preferen¬ 
tial recruitment for "local" workers. 

The GMB called a demonstration in 
London on 3 February. It was promoted 
by the noxious, union-busting, right- 
wing Daily Star as a "British Jobs For 
British Workers" demo (see box). But 
what are the industrial issues? 

At Lindsey Oil Refinery last year the 
employers used the EU "Posted Workers 
Directive" to exempt several hundred 
Portuguese and Italian workers from the 
NAECI. Under this directive (as amend¬ 
ed by the European court) when a work¬ 
er is posted by their employer to another 
country, they can remain on the terms 
and conditions relating to the country 
they were originally recruited in. The 
Lindsey workers went on strike to 
demand all workers on site — whether 
posted or not — be covered by the 
NAECI. Staythrope is a re-run of that 
dispute. 

Strike to follow 
demonstration 

A round 100 people attended the 3 
February demonstration — all 
GMB activists bar a handful of Unite 
people. Unite General Secretary can¬ 
didate Jerry Hicks was one of the 
speakers. 

In the main the speeches were rea¬ 
sonable — against the exploitation of 
all workers. 

However, John Mann, a 
Nottinghamshire Labour MP, also 
spoke about his "British Jobs for 
British Workers" private members bill 
which calls for "UK hiring only" in the 
construction industry. 

He was criticised, but not 
denounced, by Paul Kenny of the 
GMB. The GMB are also now calling 
for Somi to be thrown off the site. 

A strike has been called at 
Staythrope. It may yet be accompa¬ 
nied by unofficial strikes elsewhere in 
the country. 


The workers are facing more general 
attacks. 

• Younger workers are finding it hard¬ 
er to get adequate training or opportuni¬ 
ties to expand their skills. This impacts 
on safety, wages and jobs. 

• There has been a deliberate policy of 
de-skilling of the workforce. 

• There are also issues about the 
union's rights to organise. At Lindsey 
and elsewhere posted workers have 
been deliberately isolated from the rest 
of the workforce and from the shop 
stewards. The unions certainly need to 
do more to organise posted and migrant 
workers. They need to use interpreters to 
help actively integrate workers into the 
union or at the very least give advice on 
workers' rights. 

The unions are also being attacked by 
bosses blacklisting trade union militants. 

At the best of times this kind of work 
is temporary and often seasonal. The 
recession has made this worse. Sites such 
as Staythorpe, Aberthaw, Isle of Grain, 
Lindsey are in deprived areas where 
these jobs are some of the best paid 
going. The general situation has caused 
anger and frustration to spill over. 
Unfortunately many workers have come 
to see the posted workers themselves as 
part of the cause of their problems, 
rather then those who are actually to 
blame — the bosses. 

The union officials at Staythorpe and 
elsewhere are at pains to point out that 
the workers' demands and slogans are 
aimed at the Posted Workers Directive, 
not the posted workers themselves. They 
also say this issue has nothing to do with 
hostility towards migrant workers. It is 
often pointed out that hundreds of 
migrant workers joined the strikes 
around the country. That may be true, 
but it ignores the fact that we live in a 
culture in which anti-migrant racism 
and prejudice is endemic. 

Many of the workers probably do not 
make the distinction between posted 
workers recruited outside the UK on dif¬ 
ferent terms and conditions, and migrant 
workers recruited in the UK on local 
terms and conditions. By a "locally 
recruited workforce" many workers 
actually mean a workforce of British citi¬ 
zens. This is why "British Jobs For 
British Workers" is such a dangerous 
and reactionary slogan to raise. 

Statements and slogans from the 
workers and unions seem to be contra¬ 
dictory. You can read a trade unionist 
quoted for the Guardian or Morning Star 
talking about the trade union issues and 
disavowing any nationalism. You can 


also read "British worker racism, jobs for 
'our' lads" in the Daily Star. Although 
the ambiguity may be deliberate in some 
cases, in general it is a sign of confusion 
and actual political differences amongst 
the workers and their unions. 

Les Bayliss, the assistant General 
Secretary of Unite, has said: "The under¬ 
payment of these workers is outrageous. 
We have demanded that the workers are 
paid back in full... Some workers at 
Staythorpe were losing out on thousands 
of pounds in pay that they were rightly 
owed. Unite will not allow employers to 
get away with breaking agreements and 
underpaying its workers, regardless of 
nationality." 

Whilst we have many criticisms of 
Bayliss, this is a better emphasis to the 
one taken by many on the Bearfacts 
rank-and-file online forum. The demand 
there has been to throw Somi off the site 
without any concern for the fate of its 
workers. There will also be an overlap 
between reps and activists in the union 
and Bearfacts contributors; that under¬ 
lines the situation of confusion. 

Unite stewards distanced themselves 
from the 3 February demo. It has been 
suggested this is over disagreements 
with the call for preferential treatment 
for British workers. 

So there is a political struggle among 
the workers over the demands they 
should be making and their attitudes 
toward posted and migrant workers. 
This struggle can go either way, depend¬ 
ing on the forces involved and the 
approach taken. 

Socialists need to learn lessons from 
the interventions made (or not made) in 
the first Lindsey Oil Refinery strike last 
year. The left as a whole related to these 
workers by sidestepping some or all of 
the industrial issues and falling into 
inadequate and even rotten default posi¬ 
tions. 

One approach was to say these strikes 
were only about the issue of the Posted 
Workers Directive, to see only the mili¬ 
tant workers under attack. That 
approach blocked out the reactionary 
ideas gaining currency, the many expres¬ 
sions of latent and explicit racism and 
chauvinism. 

This lowest denominator workerism 
may have reflected a natural sense of 
class loyalty, but it allowed the reac¬ 
tionary ideas to go unchallenged. 

A second approach was to read the 
Guardian and watch Neivsnight and be so 
appalled at the depiction of the strikes, 
which often highlighted the reactionary 
nature of it all, that you refused to 


engage with these workers on a serious 
level. Too many socialists implicitly 
trusted the bourgeois media's account of 
the strike whilst churning out empty 
propaganda from a distance. This was 
not helped by the fact that the left is 
small and isolated from the working- 
class and that socialists can fall prey to 
middle class prejudices about the white 
working class. 

When it became more obvious that the 
construction engineering workers were 
not just racists who wanted to kick for¬ 
eign workers offsite, and they were 
fighting against serious attacks on a 
national agreement that ought to protect 
all workers, and and on their right to 
organise, socialist responses improved. 

In the AWL we talked to workers 
when we could (which was not often 
enough). We engaged in discussion on 
the Bearfacts website. And we did our 
own research. 

One problem with much of the propa¬ 
ganda produced for the strikers was it 
tended to be the strike committee's 
demands plus general propagandist 
socialist slogans with no link between 
the two. A worker at Lindsey may have 
been persuaded by such propaganda 
that the workers of the world should 
unite, but still want preferential recruit¬ 
ment for "locals" as an immediate 
demand. This is why socialists need to 
have insight into the working lives of 
people in the industry. That is the only 
way to help develop relevant but mili¬ 
tant demands that can solve the prob¬ 
lems that all workers in Europe face. 
These demands need both to be concrete 
and realisable, as well as to develop the 
struggle for workers to take power into 
their own hands. 

These demands should include: 

•All workers, regardless of legal sta¬ 
tus, to be covered by the national union 
agreement. 

•Open the books! Access by the work¬ 
ers to all contractors' and sub-contrac¬ 
tors' pay rolls and accounts. 

•Direct employment; replacing (when¬ 
ever possible) sub-contracting with 
direct employment. 

• Decent training and apprenticeships; 
the government and the industry to pay 
for proper, well funded training for all 
workers. 

•End blacklisting! We need effective 
legislation against blacklisting. 
Companies caught blacklisting should 
be expropriated by the state under work¬ 
ers' control. 

•The unions to ensure "posted work¬ 
ers" with union membership in their 
country of origin automatically get a 
temporary transfer to a British union for 
their period of "posting". 

•Segregation on sites must end and 
union officials must have access to post¬ 
ed workers to help organise and repre¬ 
sent these workers. The employers to 
pay for interpreters when necessary. 

• An EU-wide law to guarantee "post¬ 
ed" workers are levelled up to the better 
of the terms and conditions negotiated 
or legislated in the country they are post¬ 
ed to, and those in the country they are 
posted from. 

• A Construction Labour Scheme with 
hiring from a register kept by the unions. 
There should be a basic industry wage 
for registered workers when not current¬ 
ly on a job. This scheme must be open 
equally to all workers who apply, 
regardless of "origin" or status. 
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BRITISH AIRWAYS 

Fighting to save their jobs 


By Darren Bedford 

M embers of the BASSA 
branch of the Unite union, 
which represents cabin 
crew working for British 
Airways, began re-balloting for strike 
action over pay freezes and job cuts on 
25 January, with results due back on 22 
February. 

The re-ballot follows the decision of a 
High Court judge to rule illegal a previ¬ 
ous strike ballot in which over 90% of 
workers, on an 80% turnout, voted to 
strike. Despite renewed press hysteria 
around the "selfishness" of the workers' 
campaign and tabloid speculation that 


By Pat Murphy 

T he three-way contest for Deputy 
General Secretary of the largest 
teachers union, the NUT, result¬ 
ed in a major victory for the left. 
Kevin Courtney, the Camden NUT secre¬ 
tary and leading light in the Socialist 
Teachers' Alliance (STA), was elected 
after an impressive campaign which 
maximised his support amongst activists 
and local branch officers of the union. 

In tire final round of votes Courtney 
defeated tire "Broadly Speaking" candi¬ 
date Martin Reed by 20,848 votes to 
18,236. The third candidate. Hazel 
Danson of the Campaign for a 
Democratic and Fighting Union (CDFU), 
won 8,064 first preference votes and was 
eliminated after the first round. 

In many ways this election bucks the 
trend of NUT ballots over a long period. 
The union's traditional right-wing can 
often rely on tire huge number of mainly 
smaller and more rural branches to 
deliver far more nominations than the 
left. That combined with their position 
as favoured candidates of the existing 
leadership has usually ensured that they 
are favourites in national elections. 

Where the left have begun to whittle 
away at those advantages it has been 
partly down to careful electoral calcula¬ 
tion. In particular tire fact that around 
two thirds of NUT members are women 
and at least 60% work in primary mean 
that selecting a primary woman candi¬ 
date can provide a clear edge. This was 


they would try and "target" the Easter 
holidays in the same way that they had 
"targeted" Christmas (no suggestion 
that they were simply timing their action 
to make sure it was most effective and 
hit BA bosses' profits hardest). Unite has 
ruled out Easter break action. If the bal¬ 
lot is successful, a strike is expected 
sometime in March. 

Aspirant union-busting boss Willie 
Walsh has already circulated a letter to 
all 38,000 BA workers across all grades 
actively encouraging them to scab. 
Walsh wrote: "I am asking for volunteers 
to back BA by training to work alongside 
cabin crew who choose not to support a 
strike, so we are ready to keep our cus- 


undoubtedly part of the CDFU strategy 
in supporting Hazel Danson. 

Of course the left have also relied on 
the fact that they dominate tire major 
cities and the more active and engaged 
parts of the union. 

This time a male secondary teacher 
from London has won in an election 
against a well-known right-winger and a 
primary woman. Not only that but he 
came out ahead on first preferences 
against a candidate with over 30 more 
nominations than he had. 

Kevin's success owes a lot to a well- 
run campaign. He worked tirelessly to 
gather nominations with 63 branches 
supporting him but the key was that he 
then used that support to get to mem¬ 
bers. He made sure that recommenda¬ 
tions went from the local officers known 
and respected by members to urge them 
to vote for him. 

But a slick campaign doesn't explain it 
all. Kevin became a realistic candidate in 
the first place because his profile in the 
union is that of a campaigner and fighter 
in a way that is true of few other nation¬ 
al figures. He has been the secretary in 
Camden for over 20 years and in that 
time has led disputes in numerous 
schools and campaigns to reduce work¬ 
load, improve maternity rights and pro¬ 
tect pay. He was a key figure in establish¬ 
ing and building the Anti-Academies 
Alliance and has helped make it a force 
which no major union or campaign 
group in education can ignore. It was 
these qualities that led Workers' Liberty 


tomers flying as much as we possibly 
can if this strike goes ahead." 

This kind of naked, scab-herding, 
union-busting tactic represents an esca¬ 
lation of the dispute from the bosses' 
point of view. They have used the courts 
as a weapon; now they plan to build an 
army of strikebreakers. Walsh's behav¬ 
iour is a lesson, for anyone who was in 
doubt, that the conflict between bosses 
and workers is just that, a conflict. 

BA plans to send volunteer strike¬ 
breakers on a 21-day training pro¬ 
gramme, but — as Unite points out — 
there is no way that this will equip them 
to deal with the range of complex emer¬ 
gency situations that fully-qualified 
cabin crew are trained to respond to, 
including medical emergencies and 
delivering babies. 

While the press continues to peddle 
myths about the opulent lifestyles of 
cabin crew workers. Unite members are 
quoted in the union's press releases 
telling a very different story. One worker 
said "I take home around £1,100 a month 
and I'm still entitled to Working Tax 
Credits because we're classified as low 
paid workers, and that's common 
among most of the main crew at 
Gatwick. Many of us have two jobs in 
order to pay our bills — often in bars and 
restaurants — to make ends meet." 

In the face of a concerted campaign 
against them in the press and a viciously 


teachers to support his candidature from 
the start. 

As with all left-wing victories in union 
elections the hard work starts now. 
Kevin has to find a way to bring the mil¬ 
itant union organiser's priorities and 
demands to bear on the caution and con¬ 
servatism of the bureaucracy. The job of 
the rest of us is not to sit back and watch 
but to build the sort of genuine rank and 
file that can ensure that we don't rely on 
the strengths and weaknesses of individ¬ 
ual leaders to organise a militant and 
effectively organised union. 

For sure this success takes place 
against the backdrop of tough challenges 
for the NUT and other public sector 
unions, with the most serious threats to 
pay, conditions, pensions and public 
services since Thatcherism on the post¬ 
election horizon. 

On the other hand, the left is increas¬ 
ingly being looked to for a lead in 
defending teachers. We now have 
Christine Blower (ex-CDFU) and Kevin 
Courtney (STA) in the two leading posi¬ 
tions in the union, and a majority (albeit 
thin) on the National Executive. The 
question for the months and years ahead 
is whether this left is up to the job of 
defending teachers and working with 
other public sector workers to make a 
stand for public services. If not it will be 
hard for a left in such a strong position to 
blame "the bureaucracy". If we are up to 
the job, however, it will be a major boost 
for socialists across the labour move¬ 
ment. 


BA cabin crew 

anti-union and scab-herding boss, social¬ 
ists, trade unionists and environmental 
activists need to offer full support and 
solidarity to the BA strike, which repre¬ 
sents not only a jobs battle but the poten¬ 
tial for workers in the aviation industry - 
one of the world's most polluting - to 
begin to stand up and have a say about 
how their industry is run. Members of 
Workers' Liberty will be involved in 
building support for the strike through 
our involvement in the Workers' Climate 
Action network. 

• For more info, visit 

www. workersclimateaction. com 

• or email 

workersclimateaction.info@gmail.com. 

Strikes promised 
to fight civil 
service cuts 

P ublic and Commercial Services 
union (PCS) leader Mark Serwotka 
has promised a strike campaign in the 
run-up to the general election aimed at 
causing "the most disruption possible" 
to the government. 

PCS is balloting its entire membership 
on rolling action to oppose moves by the 
government to reduce civil servants’ 
redundancy payments by up to a third. 
For some low-paid workers, this could 
mean losing out on up to £20,000, and 
the union argues that the move is the 
thin end of a wedge that will lead to 
massive job cuts. 

Interviewed in the Guardian, Serwotka 
said "We will maximise strike action in 
March and the run-up to the election to 
put as much pressure on the government 
as possible. Our strategy is to cause the 
most disruption possible until they see 
reason. Workers are being robbed of 
their accrued rights so it is no wonder 
they feel so angry. The government is 
ripping up contracts and is showing 
shameful double standards by being 
tough on the low paid but letting highly 
paid bankers off the hook by allowing 
them to keep their contractual rights to 
huge bonuses." 

Other unions organising in the civil 
service, such as Prospect, Unite and 
GMB, have already signed a deal with 
the employers, leaving the PCS some¬ 
what isolated. Cabinet Secretary Gus 
O'Donnell has said that he "would urge 
PCS members to think long and hard 
about how they vote" in the upcoming 
industrial action ballot. So would we; 
vote yes to strike action! 


The Vestas jobs battle 

Workers’ Liberty’s new pamphlet — “The Vestas jobs battle: 

How wind turbine workers became a power” — aims to reaf¬ 
firm important lessons in organising for those who were 
directly involved in the campaign and spread them through¬ 
out the working-class and environmental movements. 

Testimonies from Vestas worker-activists, campaign supporters and oth¬ 
ers as well as the AWL’s analysis of the dispute. 

• £3.50 (p&p free), from PO Box 823, London, SE15 4NA. Cheques to 
“AWL”. Or buy online: www.workersliberty.org/pamphlets 

NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS 

Left win, now build the 
rank-and-file campaign 
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UNISON GENERAL SECRETARY ELECTION 

A chance to build the union we need 


By Mike Fenwick 

T he snap election for General 
Secretary of Unison, called on 
20 January, has caught many by 
surprise. Dave Prentis, the 
incumbent, got the National Executive 
to nod through his personal timetable 
for the ballot. Normally there would be 
months of notice before nominations 
are opened but his schedule starts the 
nominating period on 4 February. 
Prentis has already put out publicity to 
branches and set up a website appeal¬ 
ing for nominations and donations. 

Prentis has been General Secretary 
since 2001. "Control" rather than "lead¬ 
ership" has characterised his term of 
office. On paper Unison has better than 
average democratic structures, it claims 
to be led by a lay membership, but the 
full time apparatus has a firm hold. 
Prentis has now used that control, and a 
compliant majority on the executive, to 
call an election in which he can get 
unfair advantage. 

The left is in a weak position following 
repeated attacks. Disciplinary action has 
been used to expel or suspend members 
of the left, and not just individuals in 
socialist groups, as a deliberately execut¬ 
ed and resourced project originating in 
the union's HQ. 

Prentis has led the union's industrial 
and political retreat, adopting a policy of 
"partnership working", where its role is 
to mediate with employers or even 
advocate for them rather than represent 
member's interests directly. 

Where conflict with the bosses can't be 
avoided Prentis has relied on every 
available back room tactic, "friendly 
chats" and legal appeals rather than 
trust the members in action. Towards 
New Labour the policy has been one of 
obedience not challenging the privatisa¬ 
tion of public services with anything 
apart from a few well crafted conference 
speeches. 

Members have paid the price been 
with more costly pensions, worsening 
conditions, and, as we enter the latest 
round of negotiations with the employ¬ 
ers, direct pay and job cuts. 

The wider cost has been the break-up 
of public services and privatisation 


Prentis has slavishly followed New 
Labour and relied on bureaucratic 
control in the union 

going through without a fight. 

During a rising tide of community 
campaigns to defend the NHS involving 
hundreds of thousands, Prentis made 
sure that Unison kept to the sidelines, 
limiting the campaigns by starving them 
of support and resources. 

LEFT RESPONSE 

T he left has been forced into select¬ 
ing a candidate and mounting an 
election campaign against Prentis with¬ 
out the time needed to develop a cam¬ 
paign from the bottom up. For instance, 
members' meetings and local hustings 
could have helped develop a movement 
behind a credible left candidate. In this 
situation what should the left do and 
say? 

Democracy should be the central 
plank of any left platform. Regular fixed 
term elections for all national officers 
and full time officials would be an obvi¬ 
ous starting point. 

The left should be clear that Prentis' 
calling of an election to his own advan¬ 
tage is an abuse of power. 

Only by such reforms, allowing 
branches to act more independently, 
without threat of sanction from above. 


will the union be able to create active, 
vibrant and growing branches fit to meet 
the challenge of cuts and pay freezes. 

The major opportunity provided to the 
left in the election campaign will be to 
make propaganda for the kind of union 
we want. It should not just be an appeal 
for votes from the members but an invi¬ 
tation to actively participate in the struc¬ 
tures and campaigns of the union. It 
should also aim to mobilise members to 
build a rank and file democracy move¬ 
ment much broader than the current iso¬ 
lated left. 

A meeting of representatives of 
Unison's left on 30 January failed to 
come to any agreement on a united can¬ 
didate. Time was certainly a factor 
against getting agreement, but the focus 
of this left was still too heavily depend¬ 
ent on national positions rather than 
building influence in and organising the 
rank and file. 

The sticking point came from Socialist 
Party comrades who insisted on the 
need for inclusion on any joint platform 
of disaffiliation from the Labour Party. 
The current "Labour link" they say is the 
major obstacle to Unison being able to 
campaign effectively for its members. 

Their candidate, Roger Bannister, has 
been the most successful left challenger 
in the last three General Secretary elec¬ 
tions, polling 17% of the vote in 2005. He 
is based in the Knowsley local govern¬ 
ment branch in the north west region. 

The other candidate present was Paul 
Holmes, secretary of Kirklees Unison 
local government branch. He is a Labour 
Party member and supporter of the 
Labour Representation Committee. 
There is an exceptionally high rate of 
union membership in his area and a well 
developed network of stewards and 
reps. To accommodate a branch meeting 
on Single Status Agreement they had to 
hire the local football stadium. 

Paul advocates the need to develop 
branches as the basis of renewing the 
union and offers clear practical experi¬ 
ence of how to achieve it. 

On the political fund Paul says he 
wants to change the union's relationship 
with Labour so that "the union's policies 
are pursued in the Labour Party and not 
vice-versa". But he thinks the political 
fund should be under the control of the 


national conference and members rather 
than the small clique who currently con¬ 
trol it. There should, at the end of a 
process of discussion, be a membership 
ballot on affiliation to Labour. 

The current leadership's slavish fol¬ 
lowing of New Labour's policies has cer¬ 
tainly been a factor in why the union 
hasn't fought in recent years. But to 
describe it as the sole factor avoids deal¬ 
ing with the big democratic and structur¬ 
al issues that affect the union. 

Declining membership, broken and 
dysfunctional structures and a failed 
industrial strategy — to which the left 
has failed to provide an alternative — 
are just as important in explaining the 
union's failure to act. 

To campaign around one slogan 
focused on Labour affiliation given that 
by the time of the election there may be a 
Tory government viciously attacking the 
public sector is to distract the members 
from the most important task of building 
the union locally. 

At present Paul Holmes is the only 
candidate that has presented such a 
rounded programme that attempts to 
answer all these challenges. He can also 
present his own positive, local example 
of how strength is found in the organ¬ 
ised membership. 

AWL comrades will continue to pur¬ 
sue a united candidate. A recall left meet¬ 
ing on 3 April, at the end of the nomina¬ 
tion period, will try again to broker 
agreement. 

That will be an open meeting and 
hopefully will draw hundreds of 
activists into the debate. It will have to 
go further than a debate about political 
funds and discuss the kind of industrial 
strategy that defends members and serv¬ 
ices against the cuts to come. 

It would also have to consider how to 
deal with the lack of democracy inside 
the union that stops local branches and 
activists taking effective action. 

Finally, it would have to deal with the 
problem that election campaigns, even 
successful ones, can't substitute for 
building a movement among the mem¬ 
bers that can deliver effective industrial 
and political action. The opportunity is 
there to use this election campaign to 
take our ideas out to branches and mem¬ 
bers and build such a movement. 


PAY FREEZE IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

The shape of Tory attacks to come 


By Ed Whitby 

T he Tory led Local Government 
Association (LGA) has said 
there will be no increase in pay 
in 2010-2011. They say there is 
not enough money available to fund an 
increase and this is the only way they 
have to protect jobs and services in the 
economic crisis. The Labour minority 
group on the LGA have suggested a 1% 
increase for the lowest paid — a small 
crumb of comfort. 

This is Tories practising for national 
power and adopting a hard line stance 
on pay. It is only a prelude for what a 
Cameron government will attempt. 

Alongside the pay freeze there is also 
an attempt to renegotiate the terms of 
the local government pension scheme. 
Employee contributions are likely to rise 
as the employers use a loophole negoti¬ 
ated into the last agreement where any 


further costs would be met by members. 

The unions have expressed outrage at 
the announcements but done no more 
than appeal for the employers to "come 
to their senses". 

Unison, GMB and Unite, representing 
1.6 million workers in England, Wales 
and Northern Ireland, had been calling 
for a rise of 2.5% or £500 for the lowest 
paid. They say such a rise is affordable 
and produced a set of calculations to 
prove it. But the pay freeze is not a result 
of the employers being stupid, or unable 
to add up! It is a thought-out attack on 
workers. It's an attempt to impose con¬ 
trol and expose the weakness of union 
organisation, before moving on to deep¬ 
er, more sustained attacks on the nation¬ 
al framework of pay and conditions. 

In the flurry of policy announcements 
and initiatives before the General 
Election two themes are dominant. 

First, public sector workers are being 


called privileged — as compared to the 
private sector — and a costly burden to 
the economy. 

Second, that public sector reforms 
haven't gone far enough and the market 
should be given a greater role and the 
private sector a bigger chunk of the 
action. 

One recent report has gone as far as to 
suggest that national scales of pay 
should be abolished, and, as local bar¬ 
gaining would not provide a competitive 
market, so all local government workers 
should be on individual contracts with 
pay related to performance. 

Local government union pay cam¬ 
paigns in recent years have seen mem¬ 
bers vote for action, only for the unions 
to retreat after a few big strike days. 
What those strikes exposed was the 
weakness of local organisation, with 
some branches representing and mobil¬ 
ising only small numbers. 


The campaigns have also been divided 
and seen the major unions failing to sup¬ 
port one another. They relied on their 
support for Labour protecting their 
members from the worst of the attacks. 
Even if a Labour Government was re¬ 
elected, they are planning to deliver the 
same poison in smaller doses. 

Real hope is to be found in the deter¬ 
mination of members to protect their 
own jobs, pay and conditions. A major 
organising effort in local branches to pre¬ 
pare for future assaults is an urgent 
necessity. Initiatives of small groups of 
socialists in areas like Lambeth (report in 
next Solidarity) show it is possible to 
build an active membership even in 
times of a bosses' offensive. They've also 
linked up with local communities in 
defence of services, recognising that 
lower pay means poorer services. The 
challenge is to replicate such examples 
nationally. 


Solidarity 
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HAITI 


Haitian workers call for solidarity 


By Ira Berkovic 

I n the aftermath of the devastating 
earthquake that rocked Haiti, some 
sections of the British labour 
movement are stepping up to 
deliver the solidarity that Haiti's work¬ 
ers and poor so desperately need. 

With aid being delivered predomi¬ 
nantly by various US or UN military 
bodies, or by unaccountable NGOs, 
there is (as ever) no guarantee that aid 
can be delivered on the basis of need or 
without strings. 

For this and other reasons it's vital for 
the left and the workers' movement to 
organise direct material support and sol¬ 
idarity for our counterparts in Haiti who 
have experience in self-organisation and 
fighting on behalf of the most oppressed. 

A motion passed by Liverpool TUC 
sets out several ways in which British 
unions can provide support, and is also 
explicit in putting the disaster in a prop¬ 
er socio-political context: "A severe natu¬ 
ral disaster has befallen a country devas¬ 
tated by capitalism. The earthquake 
would not have had the same effect if it 
was in a different social situation." 

The motion identifies the Batay 
Ouvriye (Workers' Struggle) union fed¬ 
eration as a key organisation in the 
Haitian labour movement, citing their 
struggles to organise in some of Haiti's 
poorest communities and amongst the 
hyper-exploited workers in its sweat¬ 
shop-factories. 

As well as proposing union donations, 
the motion seeks to organise direct links 
including a UK labour movement dele¬ 
gation to Haiti. In 2004, the No Sweat 
campaign (in which Workers' Liberty is 
active) brought Batay Ouvriye leader 
Yannick Etienne to Britain for a speaker 
tour and is continuing to organise sup¬ 


port for Haitian unions now (see this 
page). We hope to work with Liverpool 
TUC and other labour movement bodies 
interested in building, deepening and 
extending links with Haitian workers' 
organisations in this time of crisis for 
Haiti's people. 

BATAY OUVRIYE STATEMENT 

F or us, the Haitian people, the earth¬ 
quake in Port au Prince, on 12 
January 2010 hurt deeply. 

In fact, apart from the destruction of 
the public buildings most of our neigh¬ 
bourhoods were destroyed. Not surpris¬ 
ingly they are the most fragile and tire 
most unstable: tire state never gave them 
any service, any attention or helped them 
consolidate. On the contrary, we need to 
be able to move, so we have neither time 
nor capacity to be able to consolidate our 
position from being precarious. 

Meanwhile some capitalists are trying 
to force the workers back to work in 
damaged factories, owners of large busi¬ 
nesses are opposed to distributing their 
goods and sell them at a high price, tire 
state proves again, as always, by its 
absence, its incapacity and incompetence 
(the only thing they do is steal and 
maneuver, supporting the landlords, tire 
bourgeois and tire multinationals), the 
national police are absent (they only 
know how to repress tire people) and the 
imperialist forces are clearly taking 
advantage of the aid they give. They 
intend to establish a clear and definitive 
control over factory workers, workers of 
all kinds and the suffering masses in gen¬ 
eral, who are extremely dependent, with 
this disastrous situation. 

Some of the press develops a progres¬ 
sive part of their work as their represen¬ 
tatives help coordinate on the ground, 


several people's committees are working 
consistently and relentlessly, giving all 
their energy for rescue and survival. But! 
They lack the means and capacity of 
intervention! Truly, this earthquake, 
besides having thoroughly physically 
and morally shaken the population, far 
exceeds the abilities of people to inter¬ 
vene. 

In Batay Ouvriye, even though the 
majority of our organisers are living, 
many have lost family, homes and their 
meager possessions. Many are injured 
and, while we have to bury our dead, 
survival is almost impossible. 

To the extent that it is possible, we 
refuse to go through official government 
channels. But the situation becomes 
impossible to sustain! So today, we 
launch an appeal for solidarity to all fac¬ 
tory workers, all workers, all progressive 
people worldwide to help us out of this 
disastrous situation. 

After the last major mobilization 
around the minimum wage, we devel¬ 
oped several new contacts - brave and 
consistent worker comrades. They live in 
different neighbourhoods, sometimes far 
apart. We also need to reach them with 
our active solidarity. This substantially 
increases costs. Moreover, in areas where 
our members live, there have been some 


common solidarity actions in the com¬ 
munities. We need to get more involved 
in them and to take energetically the nec¬ 
essary measures. And, as soon as possi¬ 
ble (that means being able to concretely 
and practically intervene) take new ini¬ 
tiatives (where possible) to build resist¬ 
ance to forms of reconstruction proposed 
by the dominant classes. This will also 
require money. When considering these 
types of actions and solidarity, we can 
say that what we need now is a sum of 
U.S. $ 300,000. 

That is what will allow us to survive 
for now, help other fighters and conscien¬ 
tious workers to try to solve some specif¬ 
ic life problems and build a political lead¬ 
ership in tire class struggle that is organ¬ 
izing in the rubble. This latter aspect 
should be developed where possible 
from tire start towards gaining a maxi¬ 
mum possible force against another type 
of catastrophe that awaits us: what the 
imperialists and the ruling classes and 
their reactionary state are preparing for 
us. 

We thank in advance all those who 
intend to contribute. The moment calls 
for international class solidarity. It takes a 
character of an additional approach, a 
further step in our common struggle. 


No Sweat comedy benefit for Batay Ouvriye 

Wednesday 10 February, 7:45pm at The Cross Kings, York Way, 
London N1 OAX (near King's Cross station) 

A night of comedy and music in support of workers’ organisations in 
earthquake-struck Haiti, featuring Robin Ince, Josie Long, Shappi 
Khorsandi, Hils Barker with music from Robyn Hitchcock. 

Tickets available from: http://www.wegottickets.com/event/70232 
More: http://www.nosweat.org.uk 


struggles expected” 


Iran: “Huge 

T he "cold war" between the US 
and Iran took an icy turn on 
Monday 1 February when the 
US announced plans to station 
missile defences in states bordering 
Iran. So now Obama's diplomatic 
"offensive" against Iran, ostensibly 
over the country's uranium enrichment 
programme has ground to a halt. Just as 
those segments of Iran's opposition 
movement that are more regime insid¬ 
ers were reportedly negotiating with 
the "hardliners". 

Meanwhile the so-called "green" oppo¬ 
sition of "moderate" Islamists continue to 
call for a mass demonstration on 11 
February, the anniversary of tire 1979 rev¬ 
olution. The regime says it will crac down 
hard on any demonstrations. 

One point of view, a hopeful one, says 
that tire longer tire protest movement in 
Iran goes on, the more likely that the 
workers will begin to reorganise them¬ 
selves. The following extract from an 
interview with Homayoun Pourzad from 
the Network of Iranian Labor Unions by 
Bill Balderston of the US journal Labor 
Notes desribes the situation for Iranian 
workers. 

Labor Notes: How has the Iranian 
labour movement fared under the 
Ahmadinejad regime? 

HP: This has been tire most anti-labor 
government of the Islamic Republic over 
the last 30 years. 

The economic crisis has helped 
Ahmadinejad ram through a new agenda. 


This is also aided by tire acceleration of 
tire percentage (60 percent to 70 percent) 
of the workforce who are temporary con¬ 
tract workers. 

Iran, like other countries, has had an 
import mania — from food to capital 
goods. Many local firms are being driven 
to bankruptcy. Workers' bargaining 
power has suffered, with labor supply far 
outstripping demand. 

LN: What government actions have 
led to tensions with Iranian workers? 

HP: The Ahmadinejad government is 
trying to make it easier to fire workers. 
There have also been massive privatisa¬ 
tions, including turning over many firms 
to the Revolutionary Guards and the 
armed forces. 

In addition, there is a "subsidies reform 
law" that is imminent. Previously, the 
government has provided the equivalent 
of billions of dollars to subsidize utilities, 
transportation, gasoline, heating oil, elec¬ 
tricity, and water—for both individuals 
and factories. [This will go.] 

This will lead to massive inflation, but 
tire main damage will be that when facto¬ 
ries' costs increase, it will lead to massive 
layoffs. We believe this will spark huge 
labour actions, in somewhere between 
three months to a year. 

LN: What sectors of the workforce are 
active? 

HP: The mam sectors of the workforce 
in Iran are in oil and gas, followed by 
automobiles, steel, textiles, and mining. 


There are over a dozen nuclei of unions 
underground and 10 or 11 sectors of the 
workforce involved. 

The best example of recent labor 
activism is the bus drivers union in 
Tehran. After a second strike, the union 
was banned and the security police 
arrested their leaders, including Mansoor 
Osanloo. Over 40 of their leaders were 
fired and some are still unemployed. The 
government started privatisation; over 
half the buses are now "owned" by indi¬ 
vidual drivers. 

The other important union involves the 
sugar cane workers. They are active in an 
area near the oil fields and have massive 
(over 90 percent) support of these agricul¬ 
tural workers and their families. 

LN: What has been the role of workers 
in the recent post-election protests? 

HP: The recent protests are often por¬ 
trayed as just a middle-class movement, 
but workers are in support of the Green 
Wave actions. The protests are centered in 
Teheran, especially in the northern part of 
the city, which is more middle-class. 
There are less agents there of the regime, 
like tire baseej, so people are not so easily 
identified. That is the second reason there 
are not many workers currently out on 
the streets in these protests. If they are 
arrested, they would lose their jobs and 
starve; middle-class demonstrators don't 
face starvation as a result of their activi¬ 
ties. 

The labor movement does not identify 
with any political faction in the current 


struggle, but once tire labor movement 
becomes strong, it can effect an overall 
change in policies, including at the inter¬ 
national level. We could stop people such 
as Ahmadinejad from making such an 
outrageous speech in the UN about the 
Holocaust. 

LN: What is the Ahmadinejad 
regime's agenda in this crisis? 

HP: First, tire whole regime supports an 
IMF-type structural adjustment. 

Second, the government is desperate, 
facing a possible US or Israeli attack, and 
is seeking funds for its political agenda. 
They are sensitive to other oil producers 
(and their unions), but any outside inter¬ 
vention (even more sanctions, which we 
believe are not now helpful) will allow 
them to label any Iranian labour activists 
as agents of foreign powers. 

Third, there will be major layoffs, which 
would be aggravated by sanctions as well 
as government policies, which can lead to 
huge labor actions, especially amongst 
industrial workers. 

The current regime desperately wishes 
to join the WTO (World Trade 
Organization), which requires meeting 
certain ILO guidelines. Therefore, union 
members and leaders in the West can 
pressure their national and international 
federations to demand union organising 
rights in Iran as well as freeing impris¬ 
oned labor leaders. 

• The Network of Iranian Labor Unions 
can be reached at niluinfo@gmail.com 
and a new website, iranlaborreport.com. 

• Full interview can be found at 
http:/ / www.uslaboragainstwar.org/arti 
cle.php?id=21312 
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The left and the I z 
in the general ele< 


Both Tories and Labour propose cuts 


Faced with the prospect of a Tory gov¬ 
ernment and little or no left-of-Labour 
presence at the polls, how should the 
working-class left respond to the gener¬ 
al election and the cuts that will 
inevitably follow, whichever party 
wins? Solidarity spoke to a range of 
activists from across the left. We will 
continue the discussion in future issues. 

Working-class 
political 
representation 
means a socialist 
voice 

Nadine Houghton is an organiser for 
Battersea & Wandsworth Trades Council and 
a member of the Socialist Party. 

A t the moment I feel quite pow¬ 
erless about the election. I feel 
pretty disillusioned with the 
situation, and am just fearful 
for what the coming years might bring 
regardless of who is elected. 

In terms of working class representa¬ 
tion, my union keeps telling me to vote 
Labour as the lesser of two evils. I am told 
to look at what Labour has done, not what 
it hasn't. But what has it done? A war, 
academies, PFI hospitals, no repealed of 
the anti-trade union laws... It is exactly 
this that makes me feel disillusioned; if 
the best my union can come up with is 
vote Labour because it's better that Tories, 
then where does that really leave me? 


I understand the idea of working class 
political representation to mean a voice, a 
genuine socialist voice, purely for and in 
the interests of the working class within 
the political forum. I hope that working 
class representation, when we have that, 
is something that steers clear of the elitist 
system that we currently have and 
achieves a system whereby workers' rep¬ 
resentatives, accountable to the workers, 
are democratically elected to act as the 
voice of the people they serve. I believe 
that paid workers' representatives should 
receive no more than a skilled workers' 
wage and that they should be in no way 
"separate" or privileged as in the current 
system. It's not a simple case of electing 
individuals with left wing politics; I feel 
there has to be a system within which 
individuals are accountable to a commu¬ 
nity or group of workers. We need gen¬ 
uine representation not simply hollow 
words. 

Where did it all go 
wrong? 

Dave Osier runs the Dave's Part blog, and 
appeared in the Daily Telegraph's 2007 list 
of the 100 most influential people on the left. 

U rban legend has it that George Best 
— by this point a rich but has-been 
alky rather than a footballer of genius — 
once ordered champagne to be delivered 
to the five-star hotel room in which he 
was gallivanting with a half-naked Miss 
World. 


The bellboy arrived with the bubbly, 
only to find thousands of pounds of casi¬ 
no winnings strewn over the bed. The 
waiter calmly turned round to the tire 
one-time Manchester United legend and 
asked him: "So, Mr Best. Where did it all 
go wrong?" 

That's a question the far left would do 
well to ponder as it gears up for tire 
impending general election in a condition 
weaker than any in which it has found 
itself for perhaps a century. 

In the 1990s and early 2000s, I was an 
enthusiastic advocate of initiatives like 
the Socialist Labour Party and the 
Socialist Alliance. But experience has 
taught me that a project of this type is 
impossible to realise in this country. 

After 15 years of trying, we are actually 
further away from that target than we 
were to begin with. If you want to know 
why in six short words, the left is too 
bleeding stupid. 

The period that opened up with the 
birth of New Labour offered it a real 
chance to build some kind of viable left- 
wing electoral formation, even if the AWL 
mistakenly clung to entrism. 

Social democracy wilfully cast away tire 
working class it once dominated ideolog¬ 
ically, and launched into repeated wars 
that generated genuine mass opposition. 
Meanwhile, Stalinism appeared finished 
once and for all, and there was even a par¬ 
tial youth radicalisation. 

It was utterly obvious what the situa¬ 
tion demanded of us; unity in a single 
party and the hard slog of putting down 
meaningful roots in the labour movement 
and in working class communities. But 
we totally fluffed it. 

The British left managed to shoot itself 
in the foot so many times that the ends of 
both its legs now terminate in bleeding 
stumps. I guess we got the first time as 
tragedy, the second time as farce and the 
third time as something that cannot be 
described in a family newspaper. 

Much of the blame rests with the SWP, 
which has proven itself so entirely inca¬ 
pable of working with other forces inside 
a common democratic framework. That 
has to make the question of alliances with 
this group problematical. 

Its central committee arrogantly 
assumes that the left cannot put together 


a meaningful electoral challenge without 
SWP participation. Much of the rest of the 
left — even if it diplomatically does not 
say it aloud — feels that it cannot put 
together a meaningful electoral challenge 
with the SWP on board. 

Meanwhile, the very SWPers that 
preach "flair, determination and decisive 
leadership" — qualities that Georgie Best 
amply displayed on the football pitch, I 
seem to remember — are reduced to pro¬ 
voking apolitical beauty contest faction 
fights by hyping up spurious non-differ¬ 
ences. Hey guys, notice the fascists in 
Brussels? 

Once, the Scottish Socialist Party 
demonstrated what could be achieved 
with a little nous. But all it took was one 
overblown male ego to squander that. 

The Socialist Party in England and 
Wales deserves some credit for the years 
of patient local work legwork it has put 
in, at least in Coventry and a few other 
places. But the Trade Unionist and 
Socialist Coalition it is sponsoring this 
time round is clearly on the parliamentary 
road to lost deposits. 

There is little point in putting together 
ad hoc coalitions just weeks before elec¬ 
tion campaigns begin, not even bothering 
to stand under the same name twice in 
succession. 

At the time of writing, the SWP was in 
talks about joining up with TUSC. I'm 
frankly surprised that idea was not reject¬ 
ed as a non-starter. We'll see what hap¬ 
pens. 

But even if it comes off, any shotgun 
marriage between Trots and the left of the 
trade union bureaucracy will prove a 
semi-tankie nightmare, with a rigid inter¬ 
nal regime premised on the deterrence of 
microsect infiltration. That won't stop the 
crackpots sneakily tabling transitional 
demands in the hope that no-one else will 
notice, of course. 

There will be no prospect whatsoever of 
leadership accountability or control by 
the rank and file. That alone will stop 
such a formation making headway in the 
working class. 

The mosque bloc vote might see 
Respect fare slightly better than TUSC in 
percentage terms, but it has no realistic 
chance of securing any MPs either. It's 
saddening to see activists desperately try- 


Will you help the 
socialist alternative? 

I n the 2010 General Election the Alliance for Workers' Liberty will raise the ban¬ 
ner of a socialist alternative — to give clear political answers to both the Tories 
and New Labour. 

We will work for a Labour vote tied to a positive campaign against the cuts and 
privatisation agenda of Gordon Brown and David Cameron. 

We will be standing a candidate against Harriet Harman in Peckhamand 
Camberwell, south London; Jill Mountford will stand for a workers' voice in 
Parliament. 

Getting across our messages will take money, yet we have no rich donors or "cap¬ 
tains of industry" to finance our work. We want to raise £25,000 in the course of this 
election year 

CAN YOU HELP US? 

• Could you take a few copies of our paper to circulate at work or college (contact 
our office for details); 

• Give us money each month by standing order: contact our office or set it up 
directly with your bank (to "AWL", account number 20047674 at Unity Trust Bank, 
08-60-01). 

• Donate directly, online — go to www.workersliberty.org and press the donate 
button 

• Send cheques made payable to "AWL" to our office: AWL, PO Box 823, London 
SE15 4NA, or make a donation directly through internet banking with your bank, to 
directly with your bank (to "AWL", account number as above); 

* Contact us to discuss joining the AWL. 

THANKS 


In the last three weeks we have received £300 from Pat, £1000 from B, £800 from A 
and £70 from Dan. Our fighting fund running total now stands at £3888. 
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Faced with the prospect of a Tory gov¬ 
ernment and little or no left-of-Labour 
presence at the polls, how should the 
working-class left respond to the gener¬ 
al election and the cuts that will 
inevitably follow, whichever party 
wins? Solidarity spoke to a range of 
activists from across the left. We will 
continue the discussion in future issues. 

Working-class 
political 
representation 
means a socialist 
voice 

Nadine Houghton is an organiser for 
Battersea & Wandsworth Trades Council and 
a member of the Socialist Party. 

A t the moment I feel quite pow¬ 
erless about the election. I feel 
pretty disillusioned with the 
situation, and am just fearful 
for what the coming years might bring 
regardless of who is elected. 

In terms of working class representa¬ 
tion, my union keeps telling me to vote 
Labour as the lesser of two evils. I am told 
to look at what Labour has done, not what 
it hasn't. But what has it done? A war, 
academies, PFI hospitals, no repealed of 
the anti-trade union laws... It is exactly 
this that makes me feel disillusioned; if 
the best my union can come up with is 
vote Labour because it's better that Tories, 
then where does that really leave me? 

I understand the idea of working class 
political representation to mean a voice, a 
genuine socialist voice, purely for and in 
the interests of the working class within 
the political forum. I hope that working 
class representation, when we have that, 
is something that steers clear of the elitist 
system that we currently have and 
achieves a system whereby workers' rep¬ 
resentatives, accountable to the workers, 
are democratically elected to act as the 
voice of the people they serve. I believe 
that paid workers' representatives should 
receive no more than a skilled workers' 
wage and that they should be in no way 
"separate" or privileged as in the current 
system. It's not a simple case of electing 
individuals with left wing politics; I feel 
there has to be a system within which 
individuals are accountable to a commu¬ 
nity or group of workers. We need gen¬ 
uine representation not simply hollow 
words. 

Where did it all go 
wrong? 

Dave Osier runs the Dave's Part blog, and 
appeared in the Daily Telegraph's 2007 list 
of the 100 most influential people on the left. 

U rban legend has it that George Best 
— by this point a rich but has-been 
alky rather than a footballer of genius — 
once ordered champagne to be delivered 
to the five-star hotel room in which he 
was gallivanting with a half-naked Miss 
World. 

The bellboy arrived with the bubbly. 


only to find thousands of pounds of casi¬ 
no winnings strewn over the bed. The 
waiter calmly turned round to the the 
one-time Manchester United legend and 
asked him: "So, Mr Best. Where did it all 
go wrong?" 

That's a question the far left would do 
well to ponder as it gears up for the 
impending general election in a condition 
weaker than any in which it has found 
itself for perhaps a century. 

In the 1990s and early 2000s, I was an 
enthusiastic advocate of initiatives like 
the Socialist Labour Party and the 
Socialist Alliance. But experience has 
taught me that a project of this type is 
impossible to realise in this country. 

After 15 years of trying, we are actually 
further away from that target than we 
were to begin with. If you want to know 
why in six short words, the left is too 
bleeding stupid. 

The period that opened up with the 
birth of New Labour offered it a real 
chance to build some kind of viable left- 
wing electoral formation, even if the AWL 
mistakenly clung to entrism. 

Social democracy wilfully cast away the 
working class it once dominated ideolog¬ 
ically, and launched into repeated wars 
that generated genuine mass opposition. 
Meanwhile, Stalinism appeared finished 
once and for all, and there was even a par¬ 
tial youth radicalisation. 

It was utterly obvious what the situa¬ 
tion demanded of us; unity in a single 
party and the hard slog of putting down 
meaningful roots in the labour movement 


By Daniel Randall 

A lthough in most constituen¬ 
cies, working-class socialists 
will vote for the Labour Party 
because of its structural and 
historic links to the trade unions. 
Workers' Liberty's election campaign in 
Camberwell and Peckham — where we 
are standing Jill Mountford — shows 

How you can help 

* Come leafleting with us: we leaflet 
and canvas in the constituency every 
weekend. Ring Sacha on 
07796690874 for info. 

* Invite Jill to speak: does your union 
branch, TRA or campaign group have a 
meeting that Jill could come to speak 
at? Email us at 
office@workersliberty.org 
* Send a donation to the campaign: 
cheques payable to “AWL”, to AWL, 

PO Box 823, London SE15 4NA. 

Please write “election fund” on the 
back. 


and in working class communities. But 
we totally fluffed it. 

The British left managed to shoot itself 
in the foot so many times that the ends of 
both its legs now terminate in bleeding 
stumps. I guess we got the first time as 
tragedy, the second time as farce and the 
third time as something that cannot be 
described in a family newspaper. 

Much of the blame rests with the SWP, 


what might be possible at election time 
with a healthier left. 

The rotten core of nearly 15 years of 
New Labour government is exposed in 
the constituency, where people face abject 
poverty, lack of housing and poor servic¬ 
es. Those lucky enough to have jobs fre¬ 
quently work in precarious industries for 
long hours and low wages. And all of this 
in the constituency of Harriet Harman, 
the minister for "women and equality". 

We are not standing because we expect 
to unseat a government minister or return 
Jill as an MP; we are standing because we 
believe that — in the politicised climate of 
an election, when workers think and talk 
about big, governmental politics perhaps 
more than at any other time, — it would 
be a dereliction of duty if we did not do 
what we could with the resources we 
have to raise the banner of working-class 
politics, of class struggle, of socialism. 

But Jill's campaign is not just about 
making propaganda for socialist ideas. 
It's about helping to revive and develop a 
culture of working-class political self- 
assertion in the area and build potential 
pockets of resistance to the assaults that 
will inevitably follow the election, whoev¬ 
er wins. 


which has proven itself so entirely inca¬ 
pable of working with other forces inside 
a common democratic framework. That 
has to make the question of alliances with 
this group problematical. 

Its central committee arrogantly 
assumes that the left cannot put together 
a meaningful electoral challenge without 
SWP participation. Much of the rest of the 
left — even if it diplomatically does not 


Much of our work so far has focused on 
the constituency's giant housing estates, 
such as the Aylesbury. Proudly boasted of 
by Southwark Council as "one of the most 
well-known estates in Europe", the 
Aylesbury is a sprawling complex cover¬ 
ing over 70 acres and housing nearly 8,000 
people. 

After years of stalled development and 
regeneration plans, the Aylesbury was 
lined up for demolition (which is sched¬ 
uled to begin this year). Workers' Liberty 
activists have leafleted the estate, made 
links with tenants and residents groups 
active there and plan to hold a meeting on 
the estate in the near future. 

With the decline of the trade union 
movement and the shutting down of the 
Labour Party as a space for working-class 
political self-assertion, political confi¬ 
dence and belief in the possibility of 
change is at a low ebb on an estate like the 
Aylesbury. But organised, working-class 
socialist activists with a clear set of poli¬ 
tics and experience of fighting for them 
can help change that. If our campaign 
helps some working-class people become 
better equipped to organise and fight 
against the attacks that will follow the 
election, it will have been a success. 


Reversing privatisation is a key socialist demand in this election 

Standing up for 
socialism 


Soudart^T** 






SOCIETY 


New Labour, inequality and class 


By Sacha Ismail 


M M "W" l^arriet Harman puts class at heart of 
MM election battle," shouted the 

If 9 Guardian front page on 20 January, 
>1L JL while the 21 January Telegraph pro¬ 
claimed "Harriet Harman reopens class war with 
speech on inequality". 

What prompted all this? Harman had given a speech 
to the left-Blairite pressure group Compass, in which 
she said: 

"Since 1997, we have stopped the trend of rising 
inequality and have made good progress on tackling 
inequality and improving people's lives through 
focussed Government intervention. But we inherited a 
vast legacy of inequality which dated back to a 
Conservative right-wing government in the 1980's and 
the legacy is still there in people's lives today... 

"We do not return to the days when inequality was 
spiralling and where a tiny minority of the population 
got all the rewards... 

"So the big choice at the next election ... is between 
an unchanged, right-wing Tory party that denies 
inequality exists and Labour which recognises the chal¬ 
lenge of inequality and has the commitment, the values 
and the policies to tackle it." 

Harman used the Compass appearance to unveil the 
report produced by the "National Equality Panel", 
chaired by LSE academic John Hills. The report, she 
promised, would "clearly document for the first time 
how inequality is cumulative over an individual's life¬ 
time and is carried from one generation to the next". 
"Persistent inequality of socio-economic status — of 
class — overarches the discrimination or disadvantage 
that can come from your gender, race or disability." 

Since then the bourgeois press has been filled with all 
sorts of confusion. Let us try to cut through some of it. 

NEW LABOUR’S RECORD 


N ew Labour stands condemned by its own report. 

According to Hills' findings, the richest 10 per¬ 
cent of the population are now 100 times as wealthy 
than the poorest 10 percent. On one measure, income 
inequality in Britain was higher in 2007-9 than at any 
time since the Second World War. 

Individuals in the top 1 percent of the population 
each possess household wealth of £2.6 million or more, 
while for the poorest 10 percent the figure is £8,800. 
That's 295:1. 

"Over the most recent decade, earnings inequality 
has narrowed a little and income inequality has sta¬ 
bilised on some measures, but the large inequality 
growth of tire 1980s has not been reversed." In other 
words New Labour has maintained tire absolutely 
grotesque level of inequality fostered by the Thatcher 
and Major Tory governments. 

This staggering inequality impacts throughout indi¬ 
viduals' lives, from age of readiness to enter education 
to life expectancy after 50. It impacts across the spec¬ 
trum of societal "indicators", from levels of imprison¬ 
ment to mental health. Even so-called social mobility, 
the holy grail of politicians obsessed with the joke con¬ 
cept of "meritocracy", has stagnated, because equality 
of opportunity and equality are necessarily intercon¬ 
nected. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE? 

I ohn Hills' comment summed up the perplexity of 
honest liberals in the face of gigantic inequality: 
These are very challenging issues for any govern¬ 
ment because the problems are so deep-seated. But we 
hope that by doing this work, policy makers have now 
got information they never had before, to try and get 
at the roots of some of those problems." 

The idea that politicians had no idea what was going 
on, and will now get busy sorting things out is utterly 
naive. The drive towards greater inequality was con¬ 
sciously and deliberately fostered by Tory govern¬ 
ments, and maintained by New Labour ones. 

Meanwhile, the Blairites' response has been not naive 
but cynical. Brown piously described the report as 
"sobering". Harriet Harman commented that "It takes 
generations to make things more equal". Our reply 
should be: no it doesn't! 

These people have been in power thirteen years. In a 
much shorter space of time, the 1945 Labour govern¬ 
ment — a capitalist government, at the end of tire day 


— created the NHS and welfare state and dramatically 
reshaped income distribution in Britain, radically curb¬ 
ing inequality. For socialists these measures were limit¬ 
ed in the extreme. But compare them to what New 
Labour has done! 

Since 1997 Labour governments have maintained 
Tory tax-cuts for the rich. They have held down benefit 
levels and curbed access to benefits. They have promot¬ 
ed outsourcing and subcontracting to weaken union 
organisation and spread casualised labour. They have 
made sure that few wage struggles achieve significant 
victories for the working class, and since the recession 
engineered real-terms pay cuts for millions of public 
and private sector workers. (They were helped here by 
the utterly feeble performance of the union leaders.) Is 
it any surprise that inequality has stayed sky high? 

Since the Blairites are "intensely relaxed about peo¬ 
ple getting filthy rich" (Mandelson) and quite explicit¬ 
ly oppose redistribution of wealth, how could they con¬ 
ceivably have dealt with inequality? The same goes in 
spades for David Cameron's demagogic use of the 
issue to attack Labour. 

A shifting of the tax burden from poor to rich, 
increased benefits, decent wage rises, restored and 
expanded public services, free trade unions... There is 
no mystery about the kind of policies necessary to 
bring down inequality. The likes of New Labour do not 
want to do it. 

If Harriet Harman is a class warrior, it is for the rul¬ 
ing class. 

THE EQUALITY BILL 

A lot of the coverage of this controversy has become 
tangled up with the Equality Bill Harman is cur¬ 
rently trying to steer through Parliament. 

The Bill is a tidying up operation incorporating many 
existing pieces of legislation such as the Race Relations 
Acts, the Sex Discrimination Act, the Disability 
Discrimination Acts, the Equality Act 2006 and other 
pieces of anti-discrimination legislation. A number of 
aspects have been controversial — not least tire appli¬ 
cation of anti-discrimination clauses to religious organ¬ 
isations — but what is relevant here is the Bill's attempt 
to place a requirement on public authorities to tackle 
socio-economic disadvantage and inequality. 

In May 2009, shortly after the Equality Bill was first 
published, Matt Cooper wrote in Solidarity: 

"Never has there been so much legislation for equal¬ 
ity, accompanied by so much increase in actual inequal¬ 
ity. Why? 

"The older laws against race and sex discrimination 
were part of the project of the 'revisionist' right wing of 
the Labour Party in the 1960s. Those 'revisionists' pre¬ 
ferred the concept of equality of opportunity to any 
drive for actual equality in the distribution of society's 
wealth and power. 

"Actual equality was utopian, they argued. But to 
discriminate on the grounds of race or gender, or to 
deny educational opportunities to children from poor¬ 
er families, was unfair; and, moreover, it was economic 
nonsense, squandering society's resources. Equality of 
opportunity could allow a rational, somewhat more 
civilised, capitalism. 

"No one would face unfair or irrational discrimina¬ 
tion on the grounds of race, colour, sexuality, their par¬ 
ents' income, or any other irrelevant characteristic. 
People's aptitude would gam them education; the skills 
and qualifications won through education would win 
them employment; their money would buy goods and 
services. 

"There would still be billionaires and paupers, boss¬ 
es and wage-slaves; only, the selection of who would 
become a billionaire boss would be based not on fami¬ 
ly background but on talent and drive (or, at least, 
some talents and drives...) 

"One kind of inequality (based on prejudice and irra¬ 
tional discrimination) would be replaced by another 
(based 'rationally' on ability). There would be a 'fair' 
distribution of inequality, so that white people and 
black people, gay people and straight, and so on would 
have the same chance of ending up poor. 

"Whether all that was desirable or not — the term 
"meritocracy" was originally coined to denounce the 
idea that this was any sort of just society — it was in 
any case unrealistic. So long there are families with 
wealth, and families without, children will be on an 
uneven playing field... On the whole, in a competitive, 
money-based society with formal equality of opportu¬ 
nity, children will tend to follow in the occupational. 


educational and cultural footsteps of their parents." 

After the Second World War there were changes in 
both income inequality and social mobility — until the 
late 1970s, when the Callaghan government began to 
pave the way for Thatcher, mostly positive — but these 
were not the result of abstract legal duties. Rather they 
were the result of concrete policy changes: redistribu¬ 
tion of wealth, vastly expanded public services and 
institutional changes such as comprehensive educa¬ 
tion. 

In a society where gender, sexual, race etc oppression 
are bound up with economics, even these forms of 
inequality cannot be eliminated by law. Nonetheless, 
there is a rational sense to outlawing discrimination 
based on these categories. But what does it mean to 
outlaw discrimination on the basis of socioeconomic 
status? How can such a thing be possible in an econo¬ 
my based on money and exchange? Either you follow 
this demand to its logical conclusion, in which case it 
means overthrowing capitalism, or it is meaningless, 
since legal duties will not even dent inequality. 

This aspect of the Equality Bill, in other words, is 
absolute nonsense. 


INEQUALITY AND CLASS 

P erhaps the most extreme confusion surrounding 
Harman's big day out has been the concept of class 
itself. 

Non-Marxist definitions of class almost inevitably 
hide the existence of a capitalist ruling minority stand¬ 
ing opposed not just to the "poor", but to a substantial 
majority of the population. They cannot explain why 
attacks on the organisation and conditions of well- 
organised and thus relatively well-off workers lead to 
tire pushing down of those beneath and an overall 
increase in inequality, while a victory for even a "priv¬ 
ileged" group of workers strengthens the position of 
tire entire working class, including the worst off. 

The definition of the working class as everyone who 
sells their labour power to an employer, plus retired 
members of that class and those dependent on one of 
its members, is the only way to cut through the confu¬ 
sion. 

In this context, tire relationship between capitalism 
and inequality becomes clearer. 

A reduction in economic inequality, even quite a 
drastic one, would not (in the past, has not) in itself 
threaten the existence of capitalism. Capitalism is not 
income inequality, but the exploitation of wage labour 
by capital: income inequality is only one symptom of it. 
Nonetheless, capitalism does have an inbuilt tendency 
towards constantly increasingly inequality. 

The reasons why should be obvious. The system's 
basic drive, to increase profits relative to wages, is the 
jumping-off point of inequality. At the same time, cap¬ 
ital will constantly push to cut costs by holding down 
and cutting back social provision. It requires a reserve 
army of unemployed workers, sometimes smaller and 
sometimes (as at present) larger. Its market mecha¬ 
nisms develop huge inequalities of infrastructure and 
services between different areas of each country and, 
radically more so, of the world. The various aspects of 
tire push towards inequality reinforce and accelerate 
each other. 

This drive can be curbed by strong trade unions and 
by state intervention (redistribution of wealth, expand¬ 
ed public services, transfers between regions). But it 
will always exist as long as capital does. A truly consis¬ 
tent, radical drive for equality would necessarily mean 
tire overthrow of capitalism. But in fact capitalism can 
only be abolished by workers becoming conscious and 
organised enough as a class to take hold of the econo¬ 
my and gradually abolish commodity production, 
wage labour, money and markets. 

In a society based on wage labour and exploitation — 
even one modified by egalitarian measures in a way 
New Labour has been unwilling to do — formal equal 
rights cannot lead to actual equality. That is only possi¬ 
ble in a society run according to the principle "From 
each according to her ability, to each according to her 
need" (Marx, Critique of Gotha Programme). Or as Engels 
put it in a different context (women's liberation): "A 
programme for full equality must be a programme for 
tire abolition of classes". 

In a situation like today, when the working is very 
much on the defensive, such a fight can begin with tire 
demand for greater equality, and the measures neces¬ 
sary to really make it happen. 
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ENVIRONMENT 

Only workers can build the planetary Ark 


By Harry Glass 

I n the preposterous film 2012, solar flares cause 
the earth's tectonic plates to move, resulting in 
ecological catastrophe. The ruling classes 
respond by building a number of modern Arks, 
so that the best of humanity will survive the apoca¬ 
lypse and begin again. Reflecting existing divisions, 
the main states all build separate Arks, and allow the 
extremely wealthy to buy tickets for themselves, so 
that they can pick up business as usual. 

In a provocative essay in the latest New Left Revieiv 
(61, January-February 2010), Marxist geographer Mike 
Davis draws out some of the key contradictions in the 
ruling classes' approach to climate change after 
Copenhagen. The article provides a much-needed real¬ 
ism together with some grounds for hope. 

Davis argues that "we have already lost the first, 
epochal stage of the battle against global warming". 
He cites the austerely-named Stratigraphy 
Commission of the Geological Society of London, 
which decided in 2008 that the Holocene epoch — the 
interglacial span of unusually stable climate that 
allowed the rapid evolution of agriculture and urban 
civilisation — has ended due to carbon emissions from 
two centuries of industrial and urban development. 

Evolution itself has been forced into a new trajectory. 
We are now in the Anthropocene epoch — defined by 
the emergence of urban-industrial society as a geologi¬ 
cal force. 

Davis draws on the critical perspectives of NASA sci¬ 
entist James Hansen. Instead of the IPCC's proposed 
"red line" of 450ppm carbon dioxide, Hansen has 
found compelling evidence that tire threshold of safety 
was only 350ppm or less. Since the current level is 
about 385ppm, we may already be past the notorious 
"tipping point". The oft-stated goal of keeping global 
warming below two degrees Celsius "is a recipe for 
global disaster, not salvation", according to Hansen. 


The IPCC's socio-economic projections for future 
global emissions are based on different "storylines" 
about population growth as well as technological and 
economic development. Every scenario assumes the 
continuation of capitalist social relations of production. 
As Davis puts it, "The IPCC, in effect, has bet the 
ranch, or rather the planet, on a market-driven evolu¬ 
tion toward a post-carbon world economy: a transition 
that requires not only international emissions caps and 
carbon trading, but also voluntary corporate commit¬ 
ments to technologies that hardly exist". 

Although the IPCC never spells it out, "its mitigation 
targets necessarily presume that windfall profits from 
higher fossil-fuel prices over the next generation will 
be efficiently recycled into renewable energy technolo¬ 
gy and not wasted on mile-high skyscrapers, asset 
bubbles and mega-payouts to shareholders". 

Meanwhile carbon emissions accelerate. The "reloca¬ 
tion of energy-intensive production to East Asia bur¬ 
nishes the carbon balance-sheets of some of the wealth¬ 
iest countries" but "deindustrialisation should not be 
confused with spontaneous decarbonisation". 
Significant research shows that energy intensity has 
actually risen since 2000 — global carbon dioxide emis¬ 
sions have kept pace with, or even grown marginally 
faster than, energy use. Coal production has under¬ 
gone "a dramatic renaissance over the last decade", not 
just in China and India, but also in Europe. Falling fos¬ 
sil-fuel prices and tight credit markets "are eroding 
entrepreneurial incentives to develop capital-intensive 
wind and solar alternatives". 

Neoliberal apologists argue that it makes more sense 
to defer carbon abatement until poorer countries 
become richer and thus more capable of bearing the 
costs themselves. As Davis puts it: "Instead of gal¬ 
vanising heroic innovation and international coopera¬ 
tion, growing environmental and socio-economic tur¬ 
bulence may simply drive elite publics into more fren¬ 
zied attempts to wall themselves off from the rest of 


humanity. Global mitigation, in this unexplored but 
not improbable scenario, would be tacitly abandoned 
— as, to some extent, it already has been — in favour 
of accelerated investment in selective adaptation for 
Earth's first-class passengers. The goal would be the 
creation of green and gated oases of permanent afflu¬ 
ence on an otherwise stricken planet." 


D avis' realism is a welcome relief from the wish¬ 
ful thinking that preceded the Copenhagen cli¬ 
mate talks. 

Climate diplomacy assumes that, once the major 
actors have accepted the IPCC science, "they will 
recognise an overriding common interest" in gaining 
control over the greenhouse effect. Coordinated global 
action "presupposes the transmutation of the self- 
interest of rich countries and classes into an enlight¬ 
ened 'solidarity' with little precedent in history". It 
assumes that "privileged groups possess no preferen¬ 
tial 'exit' option, that internationalist public opinion 
drives policy-making in key countries and that green¬ 
house gas mitigation can be achieved without major 
sacrifices in northern hemispheric standards of living 
— none of which seem likely". 

Davis also spells out some key elements in the revo¬ 
lutionary socialist alternative to current climate poli¬ 
tics. He confronts headon the difficult issue of how to 
combine tackling global warming with maintaining 
and improving working class living standards. 

Davis is an unashamed advocate of socialist urban¬ 
ism. He argues that the cornerstone of the low-carbon 
city, far more than any particular green design or tech¬ 
nology, "is the priority given to public affluence over 
private wealth". The "ecological genius of the city" 
remains a vast, largely hidden power. 

Continuted on page 16 


FILM 

Only the Goddess 


and the UN.... 


Avatar in which the indigenous people are saved by a goddess 


Patrick Rolfe reviews Moon and Avatar 

T hese two recent films provide conflicting 
visions of the future. They are both set on 
mining outposts, a century or two in the 
future, but the conclusions of both films are 
rubbish. Neither film does what science fiction is 
supposed to do — tell a story of a possible future, 
whilst providing ideas that are relevant and useful to 
our current situation. 

Good science fiction is not utopian — it attempts to 
extrapolate current developments in human history 
and to speculate what might actually happen in the 
future. This may be through a metaphor, or through an 
alternate history that never occurred, but the point is to 
engage in realistic speculation, not utopian dreaming. 

In Moon, a plentiful and clean nuclear fuel has been 
discovered on the moon. The story follows a single 
worker on the lunar outpost, as he discovers that he is 
a clone — nothing but a human robot created to serve 
the mining company, and designed to die after three 
years so a fresh clone can take his place. 

The struggle is between worker and capitalist. 
Natural resource workers have an enormous amount 
of power. They use expensive machinery in remote 
areas, and they can interrupt the flow of essential 
resources. They have huge bargaining power in strug¬ 
gle, as demonstrated by tire enormous strikes and 
occupations that took place on North Sea oil platforms, 
not to mention many struggles conducted by coal min¬ 
ers over the past two centuries. 

The bosses of the Lunar mining company are aware 
of this balance of power — so they breed fully-formed, 
fully functional clone workers who will die quickly. 
Many mining companies today deliberately keep 
workers' conditions uncomfortable, in the hope of 
engineering a high turnover of labour. New workers 
are rarely militant workers — they take time to learn 
their strength and organise. 


Avatar shows us a different struggle. The mining 
company in this film sets up an Earth-like planet, pop¬ 
ulated by intelligent bipeds, along with millions of 
other species of plants and animals. For the human 
mining workers, tire planet is a dangerous place, so 
they accept tire authoritarian, prison-like conditions of 
their work. They see their head of security (a half-crazy 
ex-marines colonel) as a protector rather than an 
oppressor. 

It falls to the indigenous population of the planet, 
along with some rogue anthropologists, to drive out 
the evil mining company, thereby saving the planet's 
ecosystem and its indigenous culture. The natives are 
the social force that interrupts the flow of natural 
resources — they fight the mining company with bows 
and arrows, and almost lose the battle. At this point, 
the animals of the planet attack (presumably motivat¬ 
ed by the Goddess called Eywa, the personification of 
the living system that binds all living things together), 
and they kill the mercenaries hired by the mining com¬ 
pany. 

What are these two films trying to tell us? Firstly 
both films end with a deus ex machina — an unexpect¬ 


ed element, maybe the United Nations or Gaia herself 
— intervening at the last minute to save the day and 
restore balance. Without this fantastic element, both 
films would have ended in disaster — a toothless 
United Nations would have been unable to stand up to 
the most powerful mining company in the world, and 
Gaia would have shown herself unwilling to intervene 
in a conflict between two species. However, the films 
don't end like this. They have happy endings! 

In reality, technologically advanced post-fordist 
management techniques are wholeheartedly support¬ 
ed by states and international governance bodies alike. 
In reality, indigenous people can't beat well-equipped 
armies, and ecology doesn't take sides in the conflict — 
ecology only intervenes to bring death and poverty to 
those left on polluted or degraded land. In reality, 
Eywa doesn't take sides, and if she does, it is to kill the 
most precarious, vulnerable people. 

In both cases, we leave the cinema having been told 
that capitalism and ecological destruction cannot be 
beaten unless a fantastic, seemingly impossible, but all- 
powerful force intervenes in the struggle. How likely is 
that? 
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EXHIBITION 

What’s shocking about this? 


Sofie Buckland reviews The Hoerengracht by Ed and 
Nancy Kienholz (National Gallery until 21 February). 

C reated between 1983 and 1988, The 
Hoerengracht is a reproduction of 
Amsterdam's red light district, a series of 
small buildings housing models of sex 
workers, framed by the familiar red neon lights. The 
viewer is invited to peer in through windows, taking 
on the role of voyeur. It's a small installation, which 
takes maybe 15 minutes to get a reasonably detailed 
view of, and for an exhibition in a major gallery on 
the topic of sex work, it's disappointing and devoid 
of content. 

Art does not, of course, have to be political; though 
any socialist feminist viewer may wish to see our poli¬ 
tics of sex work as labour represented, it can hardly be 
expected that every installation will chime with our 
views, nor should this have to be the case to get some¬ 
thing out of the art. But the Hoerengracht, having no 
other content or particular artist merit outside of the 
controversial subject matter, forces a socialist viewer to 
judge it on politics on sex work (or lack of) alone. 

The installation is exactly what it says on the tin: a 
model of an area in a certain period, with badly ren¬ 
dered models (cast from women who were not sex 
workers) housed in reasonably well-made houses. 

The only efforts at an interpretation come from the 
glass boxes each model's head is encased in (supposed¬ 
ly showing these women can "close the box" or shut 
off the sex work side of their lives), and from the clear 
resin droplets that cover the models, their windows, 
mirrors and clothes. 

This final effect struck me as being a representation 
of semen, or trying to say something about the staining 
nature of stigma, a little glimmer of artistic thought in 
an otherwise empty art work. However, it was 
explained by Nancy Kienholz in the accompanying 

The workers’ 

Ark 

From page 15 

As he puts it convincingly: "There is no planetary 
shortage of 'carrying capacity' if we are willing to 
make democratic public space, rather than modular, 
private consumption, the engine of sustainable equali¬ 
ty. Public affluence — represented by great urban 
parks, free museums, libraries and infinite possibilities 
for human interaction — represents an alternative 
route to a rich standard of life based on Earth-friendly 
sociality." 

Davis points to a broad socialist utopian urbanist tra¬ 
dition, including guild socialism, the ideas of 
Kropotkin and Geddes, of garden cities to the Karl 
Marx-Hof, Red Vienna's great experiment in commu¬ 
nal living. He also cites the early experiments in the 
USSR to relieve congested apartment life with splen¬ 
didly designed workers' clubs, people's theatres and 
sports complexes. This "radical urban imagination" 
was a victim of the pulverisation of working class 
socialism by Stalinism and post-war social democracy. 

Davis argues that the fight to prevent catastrophic 
climate change must converge with the struggle to 
raise living standards and abolish world poverty. 
Climate activists must think beyond the horizon of 
neo-liberal capitalism and "suspend the politico-eco¬ 
nomic assumptions that chain us to the present". They 
must embrace "alternative configurations of agents, 
practices and social relations", to make "a global revo¬ 
lution". They should look toward the labour of the 
working classes for the "sustainable reconstruction of 
their built environments and livelihoods". 

Although Davis' formulations on agency could have 
been clearer, the broad line — for a working class- 
based global climate movement against capital — is 
clear. 

Climate activists have embraced one element of the 
Marxist tradition — a willingness to advocate the nec¬ 
essary rather than the merely practical. The message is 
clear: "either we fight for 'impossible' solutions to the 
increasingly entangled crises of urban poverty and cli¬ 
mate change, or become ourselves complicit in a de 
facto triage of humanity". 

• www.newleftreview.org / ?page=article&view=2818 


video as a side effect of painting fabric, which must be 
covered with resin first, and (incoherently) as a way to 
cohere the women and their objects symbolically. 

To have anything at all to say about the exhibition I 
had to turn to the framing of the exhibit and the 20 
minute video made by the gallery to accompany it. 

Before any visitor even gets to the exhibition, they'll 
notice a display in the ante-room — some Vermeer 
prints, held in comparison for their (far from unam¬ 
biguous) portrayal of sex work in Amsterdam in the 
1600s. It's almost as if the National Gallery is saying 
"look, it's okay that this is seedy, because even great 
artists tackled prostitution!" 

The coyness is continued throughout; the text accom¬ 
panying the prints hints at "less moral pursuits" and 
the National Gallery presenter of the DVD talks of 
"disreputable trades". 

The presentation is one of gleeful, almost Carry-on 
style innuendo, like school children talking about 
naughty things rather than adults attempting a serious 
exploration of an often over-sensationalised industry. 
This only adds to the sense of being voyeur, and while 
some might find that challenging, it's hardly new. The 
effect is to centre the experience of the viewer, to make 
them feel challenged (or perhaps titillated) at the invi- 


David McDonald reviews The Buckfast Code (BBC 
Scotland, 18 January) 

V iolence, religious conspiracy, boozy teenagers. 

The Buckfast Code certainly provided low¬ 
brow entertainment. Unfortunately, it also 
missed an opportunity to explore poverty 
in one of Europe's most deprived "prosperous 
nations". 

Buckfast remains relatively unknown to the majority 
of Britain, perhaps because 60% of sales are concentrat¬ 
ed in Scotland. A low quality wine costing the same as 
the average supermarket red; at 15% it is also similar in 
alcohol volume. What separates it is the 281 micrograms 
of caffeine per bottle. 

That mixing alcohol with concentrated caffeine pro¬ 
vokes aggression is hardly counter-intuitive. However, 
the effects of Buckfast on Scottish communities are noto¬ 
rious. It is synonymous with youth and gang violence. 
At a young offenders institute, 43% of inmates inter¬ 
viewed in 2007 said they had drunk Buckfast before 
committing their offence. 

This documentary highlighted these issues, albeit 
with a level of sensationalism and emotive rhetoric 
which compromised claims to investigative journalism. 
The programme's tabloid feel was highlighted in scenes 
from YouTube where youths downed whole bottles of 
Buckfast in seconds accompanied by ironic captions say¬ 
ing "Don't Try This At Home!". More disappointing 
though was the fact that no real attempt was made to 
examine the political context of these communities' 
problems. A naive, if not downright obtuse, causal link 
was attributed solely to Buckfast. 

Inter-generational unemployment and tribalist gang 
warfare compounded by chronic failure to invest in 
housing, community education and local amenities 
were all reduced to one easily convenient root. 

It seems that Buckfast-fuelled violence is not a symp¬ 
tom of living in forgotten often hopeless, neglected com¬ 
munities. Buckfast is in fact the cause, completely 
divorced from poverty and inequality in one of Britain's 
most grossly polarised regions. 

While the association between anti-social behaviour 


tation to gaze on a private world of transgressive sex. 

Sadly, this voyeurism is pretty par for the course 
when it comes to artistic or media exploration of the 
sex industry, or pretty much any situation where 
you're presented with representations of women at all: 
we're invited to cast a voyeuristic gaze over women in 
advertising, celebrity magazines and films, so why is it 
we're only supposed to find it shocking when the bod¬ 
ies on display are engaged in sex work? 

The Hoerengracht serves to erase the women work¬ 
ing in the windows almost entirely. The exhibition is 
about you, and what you think, faced with all this 
naughty seediness. 

There is no evidence of sex worker input into this 
exhibition, bar one representative of a Dutch project 
popping up on the DVD. This might be an attempt at a 
detached, value-free presentation to allow viewers to 
make up their own minds, but if it is, it fails miserably. 
The framing, the coyness, the quote from Nancy 
Kienholz at the start about the "girls" needing legalisa¬ 
tion so they can get "police protection" and he who is 
without sin must cast the first stone — all this provides 
viewers with a moralistic framework of passive sex 
workers with no agency or voice needing the help of 
the nice people who feel shocked by what they see. 

Maybe I'm being a little harsh given this exhibition 
was produced over 20 years ago when sex workers' 
politics had much less of a voice. But the National 
Gallery has colluded in the moralism by failing to 
update the exhibition (for example, there's barely a 
mention of the changing legal status of sex work in 
Amsterdam). The really shocking, groundbreaking 
thing today would be to present the exhibition in the 
context of a frank, sex-worker inclusive discussion 
about voyeurism, agency and sex worker rights (see 
for example the Tate Modern's excellent Pop Art exhi¬ 
bition section on artist-produced pornography). Sadly, 
this proved a little too much for the National Gallery. 


and Buckfast cannot be denied, pertinent questions 
about the relationship were ignored. First, why is there 
a concentration of Buckfast sales in working-class 
areas? The predictable response inevitably cites market 
economics, relations of supply and demand. 
Apparently, this would account for the over-representa¬ 
tion of off- licences in these communities too. Buckfast's 
suppliers simply identified a market and responded 
accordingly. Even so a further question remains: why 
are the damaging effects of Buckfast confined to 
deprived areas? 

Buckfast's popularity in these areas is well document¬ 
ed but not exclusive. One can buy it in Oddbins too. 
Middle class youths and university students drink it, 
some emulating "hardman" media images, others hav¬ 
ing an "oh-so-ironic-pop-at-the-proles". Why then do 
we not have issues of violence and vandalism in sub¬ 
urbs and students unions? If Buckfast is a constant vari¬ 
able, the relative difference in income and opportunity 
could, just maybe, be a key influence. 

Buckfast suppliers. Chandler and Co, did receive a 
grilling on the programme. Their representative hardly 
covered himself in glory with his spurious use of statis¬ 
tics. Apparently Buckfast only accounts for 0.5% of alco¬ 
hol sales in Scotland. What's the saying? Lies, damned 
lies and Buckfast's market share? It would be interesting 
to see Buckfast's share of alcohol sales in working class 
neighbourhoods compared with more affluent areas. 
Their share of broken glass littering streets of deprived 
areas is close to 50%. 

That Chandler and Co. ply their trade in socially vul¬ 
nerable areas is unsurprising. As is the fact that the 
Benedictine monks who make Buckfast exploit tax loop¬ 
holes to maximise profits drawn from these areas. This 
kind of exploitation and the moral flexibility required to 
perpetrate it are age-old. More staggering is the inabili¬ 
ty to address polarisation of wealth and the effects of 
poverty in working class communities. It seems easier to 
blame the victims than to face the truth. 

In Scotland one in five children live in poverty. The 
nation's poorest 10% control 2% of its wealth while the 
richest 3% control more than half. Perhaps Buckfast is 
not Scotland's major problem. 


Scotland’s major problem? 
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LENIN’S WHAT IS TO BE DONE 

Unravelling Stalinist myths 


Paul Hampton reviews Lars T Lih's Lenin 
Rediscovered: What is to be done? in context 

L enin's What is to be done? {WITBD) ranks as 
one of his most famous books and it is a text 
that revolutionary socialists have long used to 
educate ourselves. However, our understand¬ 
ing of the book will never be the same again after 
Lars T Lih's Lenin Rediscovered: What is to be done? 
in context, first published in 2005 and now available 
in paperback. This 900-page book of interpretation, 
together with a new translation of WITBD is a sub¬ 
stantial piece of scholarship and certainly one that 
rewards the patient reader. 

Lih takes issue with the standard interpretation of 
WITBD, which sees it as a manual for building a party 
of new type, a ruthless, centralised, authoritarian party 
of conspiratorial intellectuals who manipulate workers 
and divert their trade union struggles toward social¬ 
ism. Lih argues that this interpretation has its roots in 
Stalinism (the first English translation of the book came 
out in 1929), as well as in the Cold War versions of 
Leninology. However he also finds examples of it in 
the Trotskyist tradition — for example in SWP leader 
Tony Cliff's books on Lenin. 

But WITBD was not considered a canonical text by 
Lenin himself or by the Bolsheviks. It was not referred 
to at all in Bukharin's extensive writings, nor by 
Trotsky after he became a Bolshevik in 1917. It was not 
a seminal text of the early Communist International. 
When Lenin reprinted the book with some small 
abridgements in 1907, he wrote that, "The basic mis¬ 
take made by people who polemicise with What is to be 
Done? at the present time is that they tear this produc¬ 
tion completely out of specific historical context, out of 
a specific and by now long-past period in the develop¬ 
ment of our party... "What Is To Be Done? is a summa¬ 
ry of Iskra tactics and Iskra organisational policy in 1901 
and 1902. Precisely a 'summary', no more and no less." 

Lih's achievement is to put WITBD into context — 
and in particular into the international socialist context 
in which it was written. By carefully analysing Lenin's 
writings before and immediately after WITBD, Lih 
simultaneously explains how much Lenin had in com¬ 
mon with other Marxists, how he was trying to apply 
the lessons from the German Social Democratic Party 
(SPD) model to Russian conditions, and how far many 
of his arguments were specific to Russia at the time. 

When Lenin wrote WITBD in 1901-02, the basic situ¬ 
ation in Russia for socialists was well summed up by 
Leon Trotsky in his book. The History of the Russian 
Revolution: "Russia at tire beginning of the twentieth 
century had a population of about 150 million, of 
whom more than three million were in Petrograd and 
Moscow... In Russia, however, the working class in all 
branches of labour, both city and village, numbered in 
1905 no less than 10 million, which with their families 
amounts to more than 25 million — that is to say, more 
than the whole population of France in tire epoch of the 
great revolution." 

In addition, the Russian empire was ruled by a 
Tsarist autocracy who, together with other landown¬ 
ers, kept millions of peasants in poverty and other non- 
Russian peoples in a prison-house of nations. There 
was no parliament, no freedom of assembly or organi¬ 
sation or of the press. Unions were banned. 
Revolutionaries were routinely arrested and sent to 
prison in Siberia. There was a small revolutionary 
Marxist current in exile, around Georgi Plekhanov, as 
well as loose committees in some Russian cities, who 
faced constant police harassment. According to Lih, 
there had been around 3,500 members of Social- 
Democratic organisations in all the years prior to the 
Second Congress. 

However, the Russian revolutionaries looked to a 
model in Germany to understand what tire future 
would hold for them. The SPD was formed in 1875, but 
was repressed by the German government between 
1878 and 1890, with its leaders imprisoned or exiled, its 
newspapers banned and trade union activity made vir¬ 
tually impossible. The party received fewe than 
500,000 votes in 1878; but after it was legalised in the 
early 1890s it was getting nearly 1.5 million. Union 
membership quickly recovered. By the early 1890s the 
SPD published 60 political papers. In 1900, the SPD 
had nearly 400,000 members (out of an industrial 


working class of 15 million). 

According to Lih, when Lenin wrote WITBD he was 
a passionate "Erfurtian". He accepted the SPD as a 
model party; accepted the Erfurt Programme (1891) as 
an authoritative statement of the Social-Democratic 
mission. The Social Democrats were bringing good 
news to tire proletariat. The SPD created a party of a 
new type, possessing a clear commitment to the final 
goal of socialism, it was centralised and disciplined, it 
was as democratic as possible, and it was organised on 
a nation-wide scale. 

Lenin's argument was: let us build a party as much 
like the SPD as possible in underground conditions so 
that we can overthrow the Tsar and become even more 
like the SPD. For all Marxists at the beginning of the 
20th century, the SPD was the "party of a new type" or 
"vanguard party". 

Lih compares Lenin's writings before WITBD with 
Kaul Kautsky's works, especially his commentary on 
the Erfurt programme (badly translated into English as 
The Class Struggle, 1910). He highlights the remarkable, 
parallel concerns, where Kautsky takes from Marx and 
Engels, and Lenin borrows from all three. It is clear that 
Lenin is committed to working class self-emancipation. 
Another common theme is the merger of Social 
Democracy and the workers' movement. Lenin also 
highlights the importance of political freedom for the 
development of the workers' movement, repeating the 
same metaphors of "light and air" used by Engels and 
Kautsky. Finally, there is an emphasis on producing a 
regular newspaper in order to carry out the words of 
another SPD leader William Liebknecht: "Learn, pro¬ 
pagandise, organise". 

This was epitomised by the newspaper Iskra {The 
Spark ) and its sister journal Zaria {Dawn). Plekhanov, 
Axelrod, Lenin, Martov and Trotsky had produced fif¬ 
teen issues of Iskra by the time WITBD was completed 
in early 1902. If printed in book form they would take 
up 774 pages (the 51 issues brought out by Lenin 
would run to 2,200 pages). Lih argues that "it was 
dense, difficult and not meant for the faint of heart or 
the newly literate". To an unappreciated extent, Karl 
Kautsky directly supported the Iskra enterprise. He 
contributed an autobiographical essay to Zaria (a valu¬ 
able and overlooked one) and an article to Iskra entitled 
'The Slavs and Revolution' which became a classic 

(2008 p.160-61). 

Finally, WITBD has to be understood in the context 
of Lenin's immediate opponents. First, just as the SPD 
had to fight the reformist revisionists within its ranks, 
so Lenin and Iskra fought against economism — sum¬ 
marised as "have the workers carry out economic 
struggle (to speak more precisely: the trade-unionist 
struggle, for this embraces a specific worker politics as 
well), and have the Marxist intellectual fuse with the 
liberals for a political 'struggle'." 

But Lenin was also fighting those around the paper 
Rabochee delo, who shared much of the Erfurtian frame¬ 
work but who did not have a serious, thought- 
through plan for reviving the Marxist movement in 
Russia. Lih shows that Lenin's arguments against 
Rabochee delo were somewhat overstated — but entire¬ 
ly in keeping with harsh attacks on the paper by 
Riazanov, Axelrod and Plekhanov. 


AFTER WITBD 

M uch of the orthodox interpretation of WITBD 
rests on the subsequent history, when the Iskra 
group split into the Bolshevik and Menshevik fac¬ 
tions in 1903 — and eventually into separate parties. 
Lih shows that Lenin emerged from this fight as the 
defender of party democracy against those 
Mensheviks who wanted to overturn a party confer¬ 
ence decision merely to accommodate the minority. 

Lenin's comments on party organisation in 1905 
indicate that WITBD was no party model for all times 
and all circumstances. For example he wrote in his 
draft resolution for the Third Party Congress (February 
1905): "Under conditions of political freedom, our 
Party can and will be built entirely on the elective prin¬ 
ciple. Under tire autocracy this is impracticable for the 
collective thousands that make up the party." 

In another article, 'The Reorganisation of the 
Party'(November 1905) he argued: "The conditions in 


which our Party is functioning are changing radically. 
Freedom of assembly, of association and the press has 
been captured... We, the representatives of revolution¬ 
ary Social-Democracy, the supporters of the "Majority" 
[Bolsheviks], have repeatedly said that complete 
democratisation of the Party was impossible in condi¬ 
tions of secret work, and that in such conditions the 
"elective principle" was a mere phrase. And experi¬ 
ence has confirmed our words... But we Bolsheviks 
have always recognised that in new conditions, when 
political liberties were acquired, it would be essential 
to adopt the elective principle... The working class is 
instinctively, spontaneously Social-Democratic, and 
more than ten years of work put in by Social- 
Democracy has done a great deal to transform this 
spontaneity into consciousness." 

WITBD TODAY 

H ow should we understand WITBD and draw les¬ 
sons from it for today? 

The theme that clearly runs through the book is the 
importance of a Marxist newspaper in articulating a 
socialist world view. WITBD explains better than any 
other Marxist text that the class struggle is fought on 
three fronts: tire economic (workplace), the political 
and the ideological. Lenin's point is that the socialist 
contribution to the ideological fight is decisive for 
other battles. The fight for clarity, for assessing reality 
and for thinking through the implications requires 
thoroughgoing discussion, scientific research and 
detailed exposition. And in order to fight the ideologi¬ 
cal battle, regular publications were needed. 

The so-called "scandalous passages" in Chapter II of 
WITBD should be understood within the context of 
SPD orthodoxy. When Lenin borrowed Kautsky's 
phrase about socialist consciousness coming "from 
without", he meant that it came from outside the basic 
workplace relation of wage labour and capital and was 
originally developed by bourgeois intellectuals (i.e. 
Marx and Engels). Far from a permanent state of 
affairs, Lenin was anxious to emphasise the way social¬ 
ist ideas are about workers' self education and self- 
awareness. Similarly, Lenin's criticism of "bowing to 
spontaneity" was really a criticism of the revolutionar¬ 
ies for failing to keep up with the spontaneous struggle 
of the workers (such as Lenin had witnessed in 1895- 
96). In both cases, a Marxist newspaper was the key 
vehicle for overcoming these limitations. 

Lenin followed Plekhanov's understanding of prop¬ 
aganda (big ideas for a few people) and agitation (sim¬ 
ple ideas for large numbers). He conceived of socialists 
as tribunes, fighters on all issues of exploitation and 
oppression, part of his strategy (again inherited from 
Plekhanov) of the working class as the leading hege¬ 
monic force in the fight against tsarism. Again, the 
newspaper provides the worker intellectuals with the 
crucial tool to educate themselves and others and in 
spreading the Marxist good news. 

Lenin's criticisms of Marxist revolutionaries in 
WITBD should be understood closely with the time he 
was writing. He wanted revolutionaries to learn how 
to evade the police, to circulate their publications 
widely without constant arrest, and to develop consis¬ 
tent and lasting connections with all struggles. 
However, the skills could be learned by the "profes¬ 
sional revolutionaries" like workers learned a trade. 
Under conditions of repression, the party would not be 
fully democratic — though having a regular paper 
would prepare the way for political freedom. And such 
a paper would facilitate the organisation of meetings, 
convincing contacts and generalising struggles. 

In short, a socialist newspaper was the key mecha¬ 
nism for helping the workers' movement to adopt 
socialist ideas, or to put it differently, for workers to 
develop their own world view for their own emancipa¬ 
tion. Stripped of the specifics of Russian conditions in 
1901-02, there is still much to learn from WITBD. Lenin 
copied the SPD, but with his emphasis on theoretical 
clarity and ideological demarcation, he perfected the 
model. What became the Bolshevik Party was the 
result of decades of effort to build a revolutionary 
organisation. WITBD, in the context of what came 
before and what came after, remains a vital compass 
for building a small group into a revolutionary party 
capable of leading the working class to victory. 
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BRIEFING 


TEMPORARY AND AGENCY WORKERS 


Defend and extend new rights 


By Daniel Angell 

N ew legislation giving rights to Britain's 1.8 
million temporary workers should be in 
place by April this year, but will not be 
enforced until 2011. 

The Agency Workers Directive (AWD) gives new 
rights to agency staff after 12 weeks of employment. 
Rights include equal pay to permanent members of 
staff, holiday entitlement, childcare, transport facilities 
and further access to on-site facilities. The legislation, 
however, doesn't cover further rights such as pension 
schemes, sick pay or notice of dismissal. Although the 
legislation is still seriously lacking in some areas, the 
labour movement should welcome its implementation 
this year. 

The Labour government may well be trying to strike 
a deal with the unions before the coming general elec¬ 
tion. By introducing the legislation now, it is also likely 
that the government is using tire AWD as a token to 
play in the election, rather than waiting for tire EU 
directive to be forced through by its deadline in 2011. 

Unions have been pushing for agency workers' rights 
over tire last several years. Vince Passfield, regional co¬ 
ordinator of Unite, said: "We have been campaigning 
for ’Fair & Equitable Treatment of Temporary and 
Agency Workers' for some years now. This included tire 
lobbying of MPs and particularly MPs who are Unite 
members, seeking their support. The Agency Workers 
Directive is something we have been pushing for. The 
Department for Business, Innovations and Skills pro¬ 
poses to implement tire Directive on the basis of the 
CBI/TUC agreement of May 2008." 

The differences in working conditions and income 
should be significant once the legislation is implement¬ 
ed. For example, a low-skilled office work¬ 
er/ administrator who earns in the region of £6.50 - £8 
per hour in London may soon be entitled to up to a £2 
per hour pay increase, due to the average full time 
salary of a permanent administrative worker (around 
£18,000 - £20, 000). Low-skilled workers such as fruit 
pickers, cleaners and warehouse operatives will also 
get a significant pay rise. Most temporary warehouse 
workers get the basic minimum wage, whereas a per¬ 
manent warehouse worker can earn up to £16,000 per 
year. According to a TUC analysis of official statistics, 
agency staff are paid 80p for every pound paid to per¬ 
manent staff doing a similar level of job. 

The right to full holiday entitlement is also a signifi¬ 
cant step in ensuring equal treatment for agency staff. 
Under existing conditions some agency workers get lit¬ 
tle or no holiday entitlement, forcing them to work 
month after month without the basic right of being able 
to afford to take time off. 


BRITAIN 2010: THE SICK PAY 

A Labour Party plan to scrap prescription 
charges for people with long-term health condi¬ 
tions has been shelved, and is now expected to 
reappear as a manifesto pledge in this year's 
general election. 

The move, which was first announced at the 
Labour Party's 2008 conference, would have 
affected up to 15 million people and has pro¬ 
voked anger from health service campaign 
groups and charities. 

The shelving of the plan follows the postpone¬ 
ment of the publication of an independent review 
of prescription charges, expected to call for the 
scrapping of charges for millions of people. 

Trade unionists have consistently argued that 
any prescription charges at all represent a tax on 
the sick and the further encroachment of private 
sector mechanisms and thinking into the health 
service. An Early Day Motion calling on the gov¬ 
ernment to implement the pledge has so far 
attracted the support of 172 MPs. 
http://abolishprescription 
charges.wordpress.com/ 
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Labour MPs and trade union leaders rally in support of 

Dismissal without notice is still an issue that needs to 
be seriously addressed in relation to temporary work¬ 
ers' rights. It is not uncommon for an employer to sim¬ 
ply decide that they no longer require a temporary 
member of staff, even if that member of staff was told 
they would be employed for a longer period. In fact, 
there are no rights to protect agency workers from fac¬ 
ing unemployment at any time. Unlike full-time mem¬ 
bers of staff who are given notice and redundancy, there 
is nothing to protect agency staff against cutbacks and 
job losses. Agency staff can be dismissed with as little as 
an hour's notice. 

Dawn Phillips, a London temp worker for over two 
years, felt the full force of such a lack of job protection 
last year: "I was temping for a private social housing 
scheme called Coin Street. I was punctual and good at 
my job. I fell ill after a few weeks of working there, but 
my agency told me I had to go in or face losing my job. 

I was too unwell to go in to work so lost my position at 
Coin Street and wasn't given any more work by my 
agency. It was a terrible position to be in and I've 
realised just how vulnerable agency workers are after 
that." 

One agency worker hired at a London based financial 
institution was kicked out of her job after two and a half 
years. She was promised a permanent contract on sev¬ 
eral occasions, so she stayed there in the hope of secur¬ 
ing a full time position. Once tire economy was in reces¬ 
sion she was told that the company was no longer tak¬ 
ing on permanent staff. Her job stats were some of the 
highest on the team, but she still struggled to secure 
anything long term. Her worries deepened when she 
became pregnant. Once tire bosses found out about her 
pregnancy, she was dismissed with one week's notice. 

When a company makes cutbacks and sheds jobs, 
who is it that gets the kicking? Agency workers. When 
BMW decided to slash 850 jobs last year at its Mini car 
plant, almost all those sent packing were agency work¬ 
ers, some of whom had been at the factory for several 
months or more. The concept that a company can pull 
in cheap labour, employ individuals for months or 
years at a time, and drop them as soon as tire going gets 
a little tough is a scandal. The legislation paves the way 
for change, but it must be enforced rigidly, without 


the bill in 2008. The government has persistently stalled 

over introducing it. 

loopholes. 

Once the directive is in force tire employment agency 
will be held responsible for any breach of a right to 
equal treatment, but they could have a reliable defence 
if they have taken steps to obtain the necessary infor¬ 
mation from the hirers and have acted reasonably in 
determining the agency worker's basic employment 
conditions. Agency workers will now have the right to 
demand from their agency information regarding their 
equal treatment rights. If they do not receive a response 
from the agency they have the right to demand this 
from their hirer. Both will have 28 days in which to 
respond to these demands. 

Some estimates suggest that as many as a third of all 
agency workers in the EU are based in the UK. It is 
therefore vital that the UK introduces the legislation 
now. The myth that all agency workers are those seek¬ 
ing temporary work is simply untrue. According to a 
TUC poll, 32 per cent of agency workers say they 
would rather have a permanent job but couldn't find 
one, and a quarter of agency workers say they have 
been in their assignments for more than six months. 

The new legislation is a positive step for vulnerable 
agency workers open to exploitation, but it needs to be 
fully acted on as soon as the directive comes into force. 
A flexible job market may well have proved a useful 
tool for a small minority of workers, such as students 
seeking flexible hours or those looking for short-term 
positions, but few agency workers choose such a 
lifestyle. In times of deep recession, a temporary posi¬ 
tion can often be the only form of employment avail¬ 
able for months at a time. 

Labour could, and should, have introduced the legis¬ 
lation a long time ago. The economic crisis may have 
been the stated reason for a delay over the last two 
years, but to deny temp workers the same rights as 
their permanent counterparts is unacceptable. With the 
Tories already saying that they will amend or repeal the 
law, the Agency Workers Directive must be defended. 

Temporary workers remain crucial to capitalism in 
Britain, with well over a million workers currently on 
agency assigned jobs. We must fight to defend and 
extend tire new legislation and not let the Tories dis¬ 
mantle it in anyway. 
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women’s rights 


WORBOYS INVESTIGATION 

Urgent need for rape crisis centres 


By Becky Crocker 

T he Independent Police Complaints 
Commission investigation into the case of 
rapist black cab driver John Worboys has 
highlighted again the criminal justice sys¬ 
tem's appalling handling of rape allegations. It does 
nothing to inspire confidence in an already mistrust¬ 
ed system, which contributes to the low rape convic¬ 
tion rate, currently 6%. Small comfort too was the 
IPCC's advice to contact "third parties" i.e. Rape 
Crisis Centres if nervous about the police, as under¬ 
funded centres continue to fold and funding is 
increasingly dependent on partnership with police. 

Following the IPCC investigation, five Met Police 
officers have been disciplined. While Worboys raped 
and sexually assaulted as many as 200 women between 
2006 and his arrest in 2008, police missed several 
opportunities to arrest and charge him. He was even 
arrested in July 2007 when reported by a 19-year-old 
student. Believing Worboys over the woman's testimo¬ 
ny, and claiming insufficient evidence, police dropped 
the investigation without even searching his house. 
He went on to attack six more women. 

It is alleged that officers laughed at one woman who 
came forward. 

A 2005 Home Office report on the low rape convic¬ 
tion rate found "a culture of scepticism" among police 
officers. They disbelieved and dismissed women's alle¬ 
gations as "crying rape". Subsequent measures, like 
specialist sexual assault officers, have obviously left 
much room for improvement. 

As a crime predominantly done by men to women, 
rape is clouded in sexist myths. The inclination not to 
take women's word seriously, blaming her for being 
"easy" or "asking for it" reflects the sexism in society. 
Women internalise this, often blame themselves, lack 
confidence to speak out or approach the police, and 
have small chance of a fair hearing when they do. 


ties competed, organisations with larger resources 
were better placed to win funding bids. Small volun¬ 
teer organisations, without professional fundraisers, 
were left behind. This was my experience of being 
involved in York Rape Crisis between 2004 and 2007. 
The local council only gave £1,200 a year, which did 
not even cover half a year's rent! Most of our energy 
was spent just keeping our heads above water, rather 
than improving our service, until we eventually just 
folded. 

Nine Rape Crisis Centres have closed in the last five 
years, due to lack of funding and resources. There are 
50% fewer Rape Crisis Centres than in 1985. The gov¬ 
ernment provided a £1 million crisis fund to centres 
facing closure last year, but that does not give long¬ 
term sustainability. 

At the same time, the government has put resources 
into Sexual Assault Referral Centres (SARCs), like the 
Sapphire project in London, where specialist police, 
medical care and counselling are all "under one roof". 
But access to these services is dependent on contacting 
the police, an option feared by many women, especial¬ 
ly when reports like Worboys come to light. Most rapes 
happen in the home by someone known to the victim. 
It may be complicated to get the police involved, but 
women still need counselling and support. 

The 28 SARCS nationwide do not compensate for the 
wave of Rape Crisis Centre closures. 

So there is an irony in being told by the IPCC to 
approach your local Rape Crisis Centre if you are 
intimidated by the police. In many cases, that is simply 
not an option. 

To compromise independence from the police in 
order to keep afloat is a choice that Rape Crisis Centres 
should not be forced to make. We might be waiting a 
lifetime for an oppressive institution like tire police to 
inspire women's confidence. As the IPCC itself admits, 
in the meantime, there is a need for independent Rape 
Crisis Centres dedicated to the needs of survivors of 
rape, and public funding should be guaranteed. 


Activists demonstrate against violence against 

women 

RAPE CRISIS CLOSURES 

A t one time, women would have had more servic¬ 
es to turn to if they were not ready to approach 
the police. Rape Crisis Centres would listen and 
encourage trust by being determinedly independent 
of the police. Part of their function was also cam¬ 
paigning against the sexist ideas around rape. 

Mostly volunteers with feminist politics, the Rape 
Crisis movement established 68 centres in the 1980s, 
mostly independent, women-run spaces. 

As the voluntary sector professionalised, and chari- 


FRENCH BURQA BAN! 

French socialists 
defend women’s 
rights and fight 
racism 

F ollowing a law passed in 2004 banning the hijab 
(Muslim headscarf) and other symbols of "reli¬ 
gious affiliation" in state schools, the French govern¬ 
ment is now discussing a proposal to ban the wearing 
of the burqa (the full body veil) in various public 
spaces, including on public transport. It takes place 
as part of a concerted government campaign to assert 
a secular French "national identity". 

While Workers' Liberty is against all forms of reli¬ 
gious compulsion — particularly those which apply 
only to women and have historically been used as 
instruments of patriarchal oppression — we opposed 
the 2004 law because we think top-down, state sanc¬ 
tions against religious practices are more likely to 
increase the levels of loyalty to religion and its institu¬ 
tion than to help people break from them. 

Furthermore, laws which are seen to specifically 
attack the religious practices of France's Muslim and 
immigrant communities feed into a general and grow¬ 
ing climate of racist hostility. We are against attempts 
to foster crude "national identities"; we believe work¬ 
ers all over the world should identify with each other, 
rather than bosses and the rich within their "own" 
national group. 

We believe the left and the workers' movement 
should oppose such laws on the basis of a consistent 
fight against racism and for a society in which women 
can choose how to dress free from compulsion by 
brother, husband, father, church, mosque or state. The 


following article we reproduce for information and 
discussion is from Tons est a nous, the journal of 
France's New Anti-Capitalist Party (NPA). 

NO TO A LAW AGAINST THE BURQA 

I n parallel with the campaign on "national identi¬ 
ty", supporters of a law against the burqa (and 
other full-body veils), are trying to create a superfi¬ 
cial alliance between secularists, feminists and real 
racists. They aim to cast the net wide in advance of 
the elections. Andre Gerin, PCF [French Communist 
Party] deputy from Bouches-du-Rhone, who started 
the campaign, immediately received the support of 
the right-wing. 

Is it really an emergency? Is the Republic in real dan¬ 
ger from a few hundred women who are covered head- 
to-foot? 

You might be shocked or revolted to see them. You 
might be convinced (and we are) that the burqa repre¬ 
sents an attack on human dignity, on gender equality, 
and that it must not become normalised. But we cannot 
combat this phenomenon by introducing an inapplica¬ 
ble and authoritarian law. Will these women be banned 
from walking tire streets freely, at the risk of trapping 
them in their homes and subjecting them to greater 
arbitrary police presence in their daily lives? 

What's more, such a law would make these women 
into martyrs and would risk creating an enthusiasm for 
the burqa as a reaction... and it would reinforce the 
stigma against Muslims in general by fostering an 
identification of Islam with fundamentalism and ter¬ 
rorists. 

In concocting a specific new law, Sarkozy is not in 
any sense defending the dignity of women — indeed, 
he tramples on tire dignity of women daily by disman¬ 
tling public services, asphyxiating groups for the 
defence of women's rights, or by encouraging the 
spread of precarious work. He is also not defending 
secularism, given that he is attacking state schools for 
the benefit of private schools, from primary to higher 
education. With this law, the government simply wants 
to divert the public's attention away from fundamental 



Should socialists support state bans on religious 

dress? 

problems (jobs, homes, health, public transport, etc.) 

That is why the left must refuse to partake in this 
campaign in any way, or indeed to vote for any resolu¬ 
tion at all which might give the impression that we on 
the left share the values of this government. 

http://www.npa2009.org/content/non-a-une-loi-con- 
tre-le-voile-integral 
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LEFT NEWS 


SUSSEX STUDENTS’ ISRAEL BOYCOTT 

Perspectives against Israel boycott 


By Patrick Rolfe 

A s we reported in Solidarity 3/164, the University 
of Sussex Students' Union recently passed a pol¬ 
icy committing it to a boycott of Israeli goods. 
Workers' Liberty opposes such boycotts because we 
believe they cut against what is objectively necessary 
— international working-class solidarity to help 
Palestinian and Israeli workers build unity around a 
programme of mutual respect and equal rights — and 
create the potential for an anti-semitic backlash by 
exceptionalising Israel. A group of students at Sussex 
succeeded in winning the necessary levels of support 
to trigger a rerun of the policy referendum; they do 
not share our emphasis on working-class solidarity 
as a means to help the Palestinians win national lib¬ 
eration and independence (rather than moves toward 
"dialogue" and "peace"). I interviewed one of the 
anti-boycott activists here in the interests of continu¬ 
ing a broad debate around the issue. 

Q: Why do you oppose the boycott of Israeli goods 
by Sussex Students' Union? 

There are many reasons why we are against the boy¬ 
cott of Israeli goods. First, we believe that it is counter¬ 
productive; far from showing positive methods 
towards open dialogue and peace, it shuts down dia¬ 
logue and isolates one people. There is no reason to 
implement a boycott that affects the people far more 
than it does the government. This conflict is more than 
just a story of one 'good' and one 'bad' side; it is far 
more complex than that. Wrongs are being committed 
across the board and by singling out Israel and delegit- 
imizing it as a country nothing is being done to work 
towards peace. We support actions like the work of 
'Children of Peace', working with Palestinians and 
Israelis to educate and proactively work towards 
peace. It is these kinds of actions that are far more pro¬ 
ductive towards peace than boycotts. 

Q: How did you campaign against the boycott? 

Our campaign consisted of flyers and posters, but 
was centred on the building of a five meter bridge. The 
campaign ran under the banner of 'build bridges not 
boycotts' and so that's what we attempted to do. 
Anyone walking past was asked to help hammer in a 
nail for peace and contribute to the construction 
process. Once the bridge was constructed, students 
began to sign it. The campaign was well received and 
encouraged a lot of open and honest discussion from 


SOCIALISTPARTY 

Election coalition 
launched 

By Gareth Munro 

T he Socialist Party has launched a "Trade Union 
and Socialist Coalition" (TUSC) for the general 
election. Seeing itself as a successor organisation to 
the "No2EU" slate, TUSC has so far failed to achieve 
significant trade union backing: Bob Crow is 
involved in a personal capacity, but the RMT 
Executive decided to concentrate on re-electing its 
sponsored MPs. Although the SWP have said they 
want to participate, the SP remains the only signifi¬ 
cant force formally involved. The CPB /Morning Star 
group also pulled out of the negotiations which 
established the coalition, which were criticised by 
others on the left for their secret and backroom 
nature. 

TUSC's platform is made up of unobjectionable and 
largely worthwhile reformist demands, but is notable 
for the absence of any positive demands around 
migrant workers' and asylum seekers' rights or 
European workers' unity. This is seen by many, includ¬ 
ing Workers' Liberty, as a further concession to the 
soft-xenophobic, left-nationalist politics that charac¬ 
terised No2EU. 

In Liverpool, AWL members were able to positively 
amend TUSC's local programme to include more inter¬ 
nationalist demands, but elsewhere meetings have 
been more unilateral and less democratic. Whether 
TUSC will have any real, independent, democratic life 
on the ground remains to be seen. 


people who knew nothing of the referendum or the 
issues being raised. 

Q: What arguments were put forward in favour of 
the boycott? How did you counter them? 

Many of the arguments being put forward in favour 
of the boycott had little truth to them, but used emotive 
rhetoric to end dialogue. Arguments about racism, 
apartheid and ethnic cleansing were used, to once 
again delegitimize Israel. People were being accused of 
being racist if they disagreed. The argument that this 
was a method of Palestinian solidarity was refuted by 
us informing students that the both the Histadrut 
(Israeli TUC) and the PGFTU (Palestine General 
Federation of Trade Unions) do not want boycotts but 
want to continue working together for peace. 

Q: Has the boycott changed the political climate at 
Sussex? 

There has been a feeling of alienation felt by not just 
Israeli students, but all those accused of being racist for 
supporting Israel in any way. But furthermore there 
was a huge backlash against the student union from 
many students who were outraged at the result and 
were unaware a referendum was ever taking place on 
campus; this sparked a new group of students to stage 
demonstrations and hold public meetings to discuss 
the nature of the union and the way in which they felt 
it did not represent their interests. The campaign 
sparked one of the most highly fought referendums I 
have witnessed in my time at Sussex and certainly one 
of the highest voter turnouts. But I believe that if the 
union had advertised it better, beyond just the arts 
departments to include science-based areas of campus, 
the turnout would have been far greater. 

Q: More generally, what effect do you think an 
extensive boycott of Israeli goods would have on 
Israel and Palestine? 

The effect would merely hurt the people who are not 
to blame for the actions of the Palestinian or Israeli 
governments. Many grassroots Israeli agriculture 
workers identify with the original socialist Israeli ide¬ 
ology and are most likely in favour of a peaceful two- 
state settlement and an end to violence on both sides. 
The Palestinian workers who rely on an income com¬ 
ing from the production of Israeli goods will suffer 
tremendously. Boycotts will only harm the Palestinians 
and Israelis who have suffered enough. 


SOCIALIST WORKERS’ PARTY 


By Clarke Benitez 

A t the conference of the Socialist Workers' Party 
which took place on 9-10 January, the expulsions 
of dissident members Clare Solomon and Alex 
Snowdon were confirmed. 

Both members were expelled for "factional behav¬ 
iour" — a charge which was backed up with evidence 
provided by emails that the SWP Central Committee 
got hold of by hacking into their accounts. Solomon 
and Snowdon were members of the minority "Left 
Platform" within the SWP. 

They were expelled because the Central Committee 
judged their membership of this small minority plat¬ 
form to be a danger to the SWP. Although the SWP's 
constitution granted Solomon and Snowdon a right of 
appeal, neither was allowed to address the hearing at 
Conference which confirmed their expulsions. 

The substantive political basis of the SWP Left 
Platform, led by former SWP leader John Rees and 
Lindsey German, is unclear. The rhetoric around the 
conflict between them and the Central Committee, led 
by Martin Smith and Alex Callinicos, has Rees and 
German as the champions of "united fronts", and 
Smith and Callinicos as the champions of "party-build¬ 
ing". 

But "party-building" here just means building the 
SWP organisationally — which both factions certainly 


Will boycotting Israel help build links between Israeli 

and Palestinian workers? 

For more on the boycott, see: 

Sussex University - reverse the boycott, fight for pos¬ 
itive solidarity 

http: / / www.workersliberty.org / story / 2009 /12 /10 / 
sussex-university-reverse-boycott-israel-policy-fight- 
positive-solidarity 

Interview with John McGee, FBU (Fire Brigades 
Unions, which moved a pro-boycott motion at the 
2009 TUC Congress) 

http: / / www.workersliberty.org / story / 2009 /10 / 08 / 
fire-brigade-unions-case-boycott-israel 

Why left-wing students should not support a boycott 
of Israel 

http: / / www.workersliberty.org / story / 2010 / 01 /14 / 
why-left-wing-students-should-not-support- 
boycotting-israel 

Israel, Palestine and workers' solidarity 

http: / / www.workersliberty.org/node/9346 


favour — rather than a fight for political clarity and 
sharpness. And the Smith-Callinicos Central 
Committee is scarcely less minded than Rees-German 
to gear the SWP to being the "best builder" of various 
"united front" schemes — like the Right to Work con¬ 
ference held on 30 January. Actually these are more 
"Munzenberg" exercises, enterprises concocted on 
mini-popular-front lines, with celebrities like the 
"League Against Imperialism" and other groups, 
which Willi Munzenberg ran for the Comintern in the 
1920s and 30s. 

Just as important as the content of the disagreement 
within the SWP is the way in which the debate is con¬ 
ducted. We want no part of a socialist movement in 
which dissenting voices are subject to surveillance, 
hacking, smear campaigns or administrative expul¬ 
sion. People should have the right to criticise their 
organisation openly, publicly, and without fear of 
reprisals. 

The administrative restrictions and culture of mis¬ 
trust to which minority platforms or voices within the 
SWP are subjected have no place in a socialist move¬ 
ment. 

• For a collection of articles on the history of the SWP 
— from International Socialists to Respect — visit 
http: / / www.workersliberty.org / story / 2007 /12 /14 / 
tradition-respect-nine-articles-politics-swp 


Leading dissidents expelled 
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MOISHE^POSTONE 

Zionism, anti-semitism and the left 


M oishe Postone is a Marxist academic based at the 
University of Chicago. As well as writing exten¬ 
sively on Marx's political economy, he has also been 
central to the development of theories of "left anti¬ 
semitism", which look at ways in which positions 
taken by left groups, particularly on Israel/Palestine, 
can feed into, or be based on, hostility to Jews. Martin 
Thomas spoke to him. 

Q. To many people on the left today, anti-semitism 
seems to be just another form of racism, undesirable 
but for now fairly marginal, and prominent in discus¬ 
sion only because the Israeli government uses charges 
of anti-semitism to deflect the criticisms it faces. You 
argue, however, that anti-semitism is different from 
other forms of racism, and it is not marginal today. 
Why? 

A. It is true that the Israeli government uses the 
charge of anti-semitism to shield it from criticisms. But 
that doesn't mean that anti-semitism itself isn't a seri¬ 
ous problem. 

The way in which anti-semitism is distinguished, and 
should be distinguished, from racism, has to do with 
the sort of imaginary of power, attributed to the Jews, 
Zionism, and Israel, which is at the heart of anti-semi¬ 
tism. The Jews are seen as constituting an immensely 
powerful, abstract, intangible global form of power that 
dominates the world. There is nothing similar to this 
idea at the heart of other forms of racism. Racism rarely, 
to the best of my knowledge, constitutes a whole sys¬ 
tem that seeks to explain the world, anti-semitism is a 
primitive critique of the world, of capitalist modernity. 
The reason I regard it as being particularly dangerous 
for the left is precisely because anti-semitism has a 
pseudo-emancipatory dimension that other forms of 
racism rarely have. 

Q. How much do you think anti-semitism today is 
tied up with attitudes to Israel? It seems to us that a 
strand in the attitudesof some left-wing forces 
towards Israel has anti-semitic implications. That is 
the strand which desires not just criticism and change 
of Israeli government policy towards the Palestinians, 
but the abolition of Israel as such, and a world where 
all other nation states would exist but not Israel. From 
that viewpoint, to be a Jew, to feel some common 
identity with other Jews and thus usually with the 
Jews of Israel, is to be a "Zionist", and that is as 
abhorrent as being a racist. 

A. A lot has to be disaggregated here. There is a kind 
of fatal convergence of a number of historical currents 
in the contemporary form of anti-Zionism. 

One, the origins of which aren't necessarily anti- 
semitic, has its roots in struggles among members of the 
Jewish intelligentsia in Eastern Europe at the beginning 
of the 20th century. A majority of Jewish intellectuals - 
including secularised intellectuals - felt that some form 
of collective identity was part and parcel of the Jewish 
experience. This identity became increasingly defined 
as national given the breakdown of earlier, imperial 


Some opponents of the Israeli state play to and 
encourage anti-semitic stereotypes 


Moishe Postone 

forms of collectivity - that is, as the old empires, the 
Hapsburg, the Romanov, and the Prussian empires, 
unravelled. The Jews in Eastern Europe — as opposed 
to the Jews in Western Europe — largely viewed them¬ 
selves as a collectivity, not simply as a religion. 

There were various forms of this Jewish national self- 
expression. Zionism was one. There were others, like 
Jewish cultural autonomists, and the Bund, an 
autonomous socialist movement of Jewish workers, 
which was much larger than any of the other move¬ 
ments, and which split off from the Russian Social 
Democratic party in the first years of the 20th century. 

On the other hand there were Jews, many of them 
members of Communist parties, who viewed any 
expression of Jewish identity as anathema to their own 
notions of what I would call abstract Enlightenment 
notions of humanity. For example, Trotsky, in an earlier 
phase, referred to the Bund as "sea-sick Zionists". Note 
that the critique of Zionism here had nothing to do with 
Palestine or the situation of the Palestinians, since the 
Bund was focused entirely on autonomy within the 
Russian empire and rejected Zionism. Rather, Trotsky's 
equation of the Bund and Zionism implied a rejection of 
any form of Jewish communal self-identification. 
Trotsky, I think, changed his mind later on, but that atti¬ 
tude was fairly typical. Communist organisations tend¬ 
ed to be very strongly opposed to Jewish nationalism of 
any sort, whether cultural nationalism, political nation¬ 
alism, or Zionism. This is one strand of anti-Zionism. It 
is not necessarily anti-semitic, but rejects Jewish collec¬ 
tive self-identification in the name of abstract universal- 
i s m 

Yet, frequently, this form of anti-Zionism is inconsistent 
- it is willing to accord national self-determination to 
most peoples, but not to Jews. It is at this point that 
what presents itself as abstractly universal becomes 
ideological. Moreover, the meaning of such abstract 
universalism itself changes with historical context. 
After the Holocaust and the establishment of the state 
of Israel, this abstract universalism serves to veil the 
history of Jews in Europe. This fulfils a very useful, his¬ 
torically "cleansing" dual function: the violence histor¬ 
ically perpetrated by Europeans on Jews is erased; at 
the same time the horrors of European colonialism now 
become attributed to the Jews. In this case, the abstract 
universalism expressed by many anti-Zionists today 
becomes an ideology of legitimation that helps consti¬ 
tute a form of amnesia regarding the long history of 
European actions, policies and ideologies toward the 
Jews, wJiile essentially continuing that history. The 
Jews have once again become the singular object of 
European indignation. The solidarity most Jews feel 
toward other Jews, including in Israel - however 
understandable following the Holocaust - is now 
decried. This form of anti-Zionism has become one of 
the bases for a programme to eradicate actually existing 
Jewish self-determination. It converges with some 
forms of Arab nationalism - now coded as singularly 
progressive. 

Another strand of left anti-Zionism - this time deeply 
anti-semitic - was introduced by the Soviet Union, par¬ 
ticularly in the show trials in Eastern Europe after 
World War Two. This was particularly dramatic in the 
case of the Slansky trial, when most of the members of 
the Central Committee of the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party were tried and then shot. All of the 
charges against them were classically anti-semitic 
charges: they were rootless, they were cosmopolitan. 


and they were part of a general global conspiracy. 
Because the Soviet Union could not officially use the 
language of anti-semitism, they began to use the word 
"Zionist" to mean exactly what anti-Semites mean 
when they speak of Jews. 

These Czechoslovak CP leaders, who had nothing to 
do with Zionism — most of them were Spanish Civil 
War veterans — were shot as Zionists. 

This strand of anti-semitic anti-Zionism was import¬ 
ed into the Middle East during the Cold War, in part by 
the intelligence services of countries like East Germany. 
A form of anti-semitism was introduced into the 
Middle East that was "legitimate" for the Left, and was 
called anti-Zionism. 

Its origins had nothing to do with a movement 
against Israeli settlement. Of course, the Arab popula¬ 
tion of Palestine reacted negatively to Jewish immigra¬ 
tion and resisted it. That's very understandable. That in 
itself is certainly not anti-semitic. But these strands of 
anti-Zionism converged historically. 

As for the third strand, there has been a change in the 
last ten years or so, starting with the Palestinian move¬ 
ment itself, with regard to the existence of Israel. For 
years most Palestinian organizations refused to accept 
the existence of Israel. In 1988, however, the PLO decid¬ 
ed that it would accept the existence of Israel. The sec¬ 
ond intifada, which begun in 2000, was politically very 
different from the first intifada, and entailed a reversal 
of that decision. 

I regard that as having been a fundamental political 
mistake, and I think it is remarkable and unfortunate 
that the Left has gotten caught up in it and, increasing¬ 
ly, is calling for the abolition of Israel. However, today 
in the Middle East there are roughly as many Jews as 
there are Palestinians. Any strategy based on analogies 
to situations like Algeria or South Africa simply won't 
work, on demographic as well as political and histori¬ 
cal grounds. 

Why is it that people don't see what the situation is 
today, and try to see if there is akind of resolution to 
what is essentially a national conflict that could free up 
progressive politics? To subsume the conflict under the 
rubric of colonialism misrecognizes the situation. 
Unlike those who have subsumed progressive politics 
under the national struggle, I think that so long as the 
struggle is focused on the existence of Israel and the 
existence of Palestine, progressive struggles are under¬ 
mined. People who regard the struggle against the exis¬ 
tence of Israel as progressive are taking something reac¬ 
tionary and regarding it as progressive. 

In the past decade there has been a concerted cam¬ 
paign by some Palestinians, carried into the West by the 
left, to put the existence of Israel back on the table. 
Among other things, this has the effect of strengthening 
the right in Israel. 

Between 1967 and 2000, the left in Israel had always 
argued that what the Palestinians wanted was self- 
determination, and that the right-wing notion that they 
wanted to eradicate Israel was a fantasy. Unfortunately 
that fantasy was shown in 2000 not to be a fantasy, 
which has strengthened the right immeasurably in its 
attempts to prevent the coming into being of a 
Palestinian state. The Israeli right and the Palestinian 
right are reinforcing each other, and the left in the West 
is supporting what I regard as the Palestinian right, the 
ultra-nationalists and the Islamists. 

The idea that every nation other than the Jews should 
be allowed self-determination does come back to the 
Soviet Union. One has only to read Stalin on the nation¬ 
alities question. 

Q. The other odd thing about some current left- 
wing attitudes to Israel is the projection onto Israel of 
huge and mysterious power. For example, it is often 
taken as axiomatic that Israel is the dominant power 
in the Middle East, and it is often argued that Israel 
has huge power in the ruling circles of the USA and 
Britain. 

A. Israel is far from being as powerful as charged. Yet 
you have people like my present and former colleagues 
at the University of Chicago, John Mearsheimer and 
Stephen Walt, strongly supported by circles in the UK, 
who argue that the only thing driving American policy 
in the Middle East is Israel, as mediated by the Jewish 
lobby. They make this sweeping charge in the absence 
of any serious attempt to analyze American policy in 

Continued on page 22 
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Protestor on a US demo against Israel’s 2006 invasion of Lebanon. Are the anti-war and Palestine solidarity 

movements becoming safe havens for anti-semites? 


M oishe Postone is a Marxist academic based at the 
University of Chicago. As well as writing exten¬ 
sively on Marx's political economy, he has also been 
central to the development of theories of "left anti¬ 
semitism", which look at ways in which positions 
taken by left groups, particularly on Israel/Palestine, 
can feed into, or be based on, hostility to Jews. Martin 
Thomas spoke to him. 

Q. To many people on the left today, anti-semitism 
seems to be just another form of racism, undesirable 
but for now fairly marginal, and prominent in discus¬ 
sion only because the Israeli government uses charges 
of anti-semitism to deflect the criticisms it faces. You 
argue, however, that anti-semitism is different from 
other forms of racism, and it is not marginal today. 
Why? 

A. It is true that the Israeli government uses the 
charge of anti-semitism to shield it from criticisms. But 
that doesn't mean that anti-semitism itself isn't a seri¬ 
ous problem. 

The way in which anti-semitism is distinguished, and 
should be distinguished, from racism, has to do with 
the sort of imaginary of power, attributed to the Jews, 
Zionism, and Israel, which is at the heart of anti-semi¬ 
tism. The Jews are seen as constituting an immensely 
powerful, abstract, intangible global form of power that 
dominates the world. There is nothing similar to this 
idea at the heart of other forms of racism. Racism rarely, 
to the best of my knowledge, constitutes a whole sys¬ 
tem that seeks to explain the world, anti-semitism is a 


primitive critique of the world, of capitalist modernity. 
The reason I regard it as being particularly dangerous 
for the left is precisely because anti-semitism has a 
pseudo-emancipatory dimension that other forms of 
racism rarely have. 

Q. How much do you think anti-semitism today is 
tied up with attitudes to Israel? It seems to us that a 
strand in the attitudesof some left-wing forces 
towards Israel has anti-semitic implications. That is 
the strand which desires not just criticism and change 
of Israeli government policy towards the Palestinians, 
but the abolition of Israel as such, and a world where 
all other nation states would exist but not Israel. From 
that viewpoint, to be a Jew, to feel some common 
identity with other Jews and thus usually with the 
Jews of Israel, is to be a "Zionist", and that is as 
abhorrent as being a racist. 

A. A lot has to be disaggregated here. There is a kind 
of fatal convergence of a number of historical currents 
in the contemporary form of anti-Zionism. 

One, the origins of which aren't necessarily anti- 
semitic, has its roots in struggles among members of the 
Jewish intelligentsia in Eastern Europe at the beginning 
of the 20th century. A majority of Jewish intellectuals - 
including secularised intellectuals - felt that some form 
of collective identity was part and parcel of the Jewish 
experience. This identity became increasingly defined 
as national given the breakdown of earlier, imperial 
forms of collectivity - that is, as the old empires, the 
Hapsburg, the Romanov, and the Prussian empires. 


unravelled. The Jews in Eastern Europe — as opposed 
to the Jews in Western Europe — largely viewed them¬ 
selves as a collectivity, not simply as a religion. 

There were various forms of this Jewish national self- 
expression. Zionism was one. There were others, like 
Jewish cultural autonomists, and the Bund, an 
autonomous socialist movement of Jewish workers, 
which was much larger than any of the other move¬ 
ments, and which split off from the Russian Social 
Democratic party in the first years of the 20th century. 

On the other hand there were Jews, many of them 
members of Communist parties, who viewed any 
expression of Jewish identity as anathema to their own 
notions of what I would call abstract Enlightenment 
notions of humanity. For example, Trotsky, in an earlier 
phase, referred to the Bund as "sea-sick Zionists". Note 
that the critique of Zionism here had nothing to do with 
Palestine or the situation of the Palestinians, since the 
Bund was focused entirely on autonomy within the 
Russian empire and rejected Zionism. Rather, Trotsky's 
equation of the Bund and Zionism implied a rejection of 
any form of Jewish communal self-identification. 
Trotsky, I think, changed his mind later on, but that atti¬ 
tude was fairly typical. Communist organisations tend¬ 
ed to be very strongly opposed to Jewish nationalism of 
any sort, whether cultural nationalism, political nation¬ 
alism, or Zionism. This is one strand of anti-Zionism. It 
is not necessarily anti-semitic, but rejects Jewish collec¬ 
tive self-identification in the name of abstract universal- 
i s m 

Yet, frequently, this form of anti-Zionism is inconsistent 
- it is willing to accord national self-determination to 
most peoples, but not to Jews. It is at this point that 
what presents itself as abstractly universal becomes 
ideological. Moreover, the meaning of such abstract 
universalism itself changes with historical context. 
After the Holocaust and the establishment of the state 
of Israel, this abstract universalism serves to veil the 
history of Jews in Europe. This fulfils a very useful, his¬ 
torically "cleansing" dual function: the violence histor¬ 
ically perpetrated by Europeans on Jews is erased; at 
the same time the horrors of European colonialism now 
become attributed to the Jews. In this case, the abstract 
universalism expressed by many anti-Zionists today 
becomes an ideology of legitimation that helps consti¬ 
tute a form of amnesia regarding the long history of 
European actions, policies and ideologies toward the 
Jews, while essentially continuing that history. The 
Jews have once again become the singular object of 
European indignation. The solidarity most Jews feel 
toward other Jews, including in Israel - however 
understandable following the Holocaust - is now 
decried. This form of anti-Zionism has become one of 
the bases for a programme to eradicate actually existing 
Jewish self-determination. It converges with some 
forms of Arab nationalism - now coded as singularly 
progressive. 

Another strand of left anti-Zionism - this time deeply 
anti-semitic - was introduced by the Soviet Union, par¬ 
ticularly in the show trials in Eastern Europe after 
World War Two. This was particularly dramatic in the 
case of the Slansky trial, when most of the members of 
the Central Committee of the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party were tried and then shot. All of the 
charges against them were classically anti-semitic 
charges: they were rootless, they were cosmopolitan, 
and they were part of a general global conspiracy. 
Because the Soviet Union could not officially use the 
language of anti-semitism, they began to use the word 
"Zionist" to mean exactly what anti-Semites mean 
when they speak of Jews. 

These Czechoslovak CP leaders, who had nothing to 


Where We Stand 


T oday one class, the working class, lives by selling 
its labour power to another, the capitalist class, 
which owns the means of production. Society is 
shaped by the capitalists' relentless drive to 
increase their wealth. Capitalism causes poverty, unem¬ 
ployment, the blighting of lives by overwork, imperial¬ 
ism, the destruction of the environment and much else. 

Against the accumulated wealth and power of the capi¬ 
talists, the working class has one weapon: solidarity. 

The Alliance for Workers' Liberty aims to build solidari¬ 
ty through struggle so that the working class can over¬ 
throw capitalism. We want socialist revolution: collective 
ownership of industry and services, workers' control and a 
democracy much fuller than the present system, with elect¬ 
ed representatives recallable at any time and an end to 
bureaucrats' and managers' privileges. 

We fight for the labour movement to break with "social 
partnership" and assert working-class interests militantly 
against the bosses. 


Our priority is to work in the workplaces and trade 
unions, supporting workers' struggles, producing work¬ 
place bulletins, helping organise rank-and-file groups. 

We are also active among students and in many cam¬ 
paigns and alliances. 

We stand for: 

• Independent working-class representation in politics. 

• A workers' government, based on and accountable to 
the labour movement. 

• A workers' charter of trade union rights — to organise, 
to strike, to picket effectively, and to take solidarity action. 

• Taxation of the rich to fund decent public services, 
homes, education and jobs for all. 

• A workers' movement that fights all forms of oppres¬ 
sion. Full equality for women and social provision to free 
women from the burden of housework. Free abortion on 
request. Full equality for lesbian, gay and bisexual people. 
Black and white workers' unity against racism. 

• Open borders. 



• Global solidarity against global 
capital — workers everywhere 
have more in common with 
each other than with their 
capitalist or Stalinist 
rulers. 

• Democracy at 
every level of society, 
from the smallest 
workplace or commu¬ 
nity to global social 
organisation. 

• Working-class soli¬ 
darity in international 
politics: equal rights for all 
nations, against imperialists 
and predators big and small. 

• Maximum left unity in action, and openness in debate. 

If you agree with us, please take some copies of 

Solidarity to sell — and join us! 
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OBAMA’S FIRST YEAR IN OFFICE 

Democrats failing to deliver 


President Obama’s first year in office has disappointed many. Can US workers build an alternative to the 

Democrat/Republican stranglehold on American politics? 


By Kim Moody (US labour journalist and 

ACTIVIST IN THE RANK-AND-FILE LABOR NOTES 
PROJECT) 

T he day before Barack Obama completed his 
first year in office, the new president 
received a startling rebuke. In an upset spe¬ 
cial election, right-wing Republican Scott 
Brown beat liberal Democrat Martha Coakley 52% to 
47% for the late Ted Kennedy's Massachusetts Senate 
seat. Exit polls showed that this wasn't an endorse¬ 
ment of Brown's conservative views, but a protest 
over what most saw as Obama's softness toward Wall 
Street and the mess over his healthcare legislation. 

In fact, poll results showed that most working class 
and union-member voters who went for Brown held 
opinions to the left of Obama on most issues. For 
example, a majority who voted for Brown said the 
Democrats were doing too much to help the banks and 
not enough to regulate business or create jobs. Most 
also thought his healthcare plan didn't go far enough. 
The election saw both a low turnout and a switch by 
normally Democratic white working class voters who 
had backed Obama in 2008 to Brown. Not only is this a 
rejection of Obama's record so far, it has cost him the 
60th Democratic vote in the Senate he needs to defeat a 
Republican 'filibuster' over his healthcare plan and 
other legislation. The Democrats also fear this may 
foretell of further setbacks in the November 
Congressional elections. 

The nearly universal judgement is that Obama's first 
year in office has been pretty much a flop. Gone is the 
'hope' that the 'change' he promised in 2008 is likely to 
amount to much. His healthcare plan, deeply flawed to 
begin with, is bogged down in Congress and may now 
face an even bigger hurdle. His economic stimulus 
package has not stopped the loss of jobs, now at more 
than eight million since 2007. He seems to have put the 
unions' other major priority, the Employee Free Choice 
Act (EFCA), way on the back burner even after it had 
been gutted of the 'card check' procedure that was to 
make union organising easier. This after a loss of over 
three-quarters-of-a-million union members in 2009. 

Most blame Obama's failure to move his agenda on 
his willingness to leave things to Congress and his lack 
of forcefulness in confronting the Republicans. But 
there is more to it than that. Elections for national office 
in the US are largely funded by corporate money. 
Congress is also the focal point of the 40,000+ lobbyists 
who populate Washington. The insurance industry, for 
example, spent $380 million to defeat the 'public 
option' part of the healthcare act. The US Chamber of 
Commerce, for its part, coordinated an $80 million big 
business effort to defeat the 'card check' procedure in 
the EFCA. To match this sort of clout, the president 
would have had to do what presidents never do— 
mobilise a grassroots movement in the streets to count¬ 
er capital's undeniable power. 

While Obama broke many American political norms 
by becoming the first black president he is, in the final 
analysis, a fairly conventional liberal. His days as a 
community organiser in working class Chicago were 
well behind him by 2008. His meteoric ascent from 
Chicago Democratic Party politics, never a very radical 
place to begin with, to the US Senate and then the pres¬ 
idency was greased with the same corporate money 
and political compromises that helped those who pre¬ 
ceded him. The bulk of his presidential campaign 
funds came from the usual trio of Democratic donors: 
Wall Street, Silicon Valley, and Hollywood. Following 
the election, the spectacular campaign organisations 
that gave his election such a "movement" character 
were laid to rest as the parade of old Clinton advisers, 
ex-Wall Streeters, and neoliberal economists took their 
place in the transition team and then the Treasury and 
the White House. As one Neiv York Times columnist 
wrote just after the Massachusetts debacle, "The 
Obama administration is so overstocked with 
Goldman Sachs-Robert Rubin (formerly of Goldman 
Sachs and the Clinton administration—KM) alumni 
and tainted by its back-room healthcare deals with 
pharmaceutical and insurance companies that conser¬ 
vative politicians, Brown included, can masquerade 
shamelessly as the populist alternative." 


It is a virtual law of American politics that on those 
few occasions when some genuinely progressive legis¬ 
lation does pass, as in the 1930s and 1960s, it is always 
because of independent unruly mass movements dis¬ 
turbing the daily routines of American capitalism. The 
civil rights and antiwar movements and the rank and 
file labour upsurge of the 1960s produced that era's 
anti-poverty programs, medical care for the poor and 
aged, civil rights and equal opportunity laws. In 2009 
there was no such mass movement to counter the pres¬ 
sure from capital or the inertia of Congress and the 
White House. What about the unions whose leaders 
and members desperately wanted healthcare, labour 
law reform, and jobs? 

UNIONS 

T he unions and their leaders had plenty of reason to 
act. In 2009 they lost enough members to the reces¬ 
sion to wipe out the gains of the previous two years— 
almost a million in the private sector. 

Unemployment is still around 10%, more if you count 
discouraged job seekers. Poverty has grown. In the sub¬ 
urbs of the country's major cities, where much of tire 
white working class lives, it has grown by 25% since 
2000. Mortgage defaults and housing foreclosures are at 
an all time high, now hitting tire sort of middle income 
people who belong to unions. And, all measures are 
worse for African American working class people, who 
are the most likely to belong to a union. Yet, there has 
been no mobilisation, no repeat of tire 2008 effort that 
put a quarter of a million people in the field to elect 
Obama. 

Part of the reason lies in the generally narrow and con¬ 
ventional capitalist political practice that dominates 
much of the US labour leadership. Leo Gerard, the 
Canadian social democratic president of the United 
Steelworkers of America, for example, reflected the 
thinking of many of his even more capitalistically 
inclined American colleagues when he said that the rea¬ 
son there weren't mass demonstrations of workers in 
the US as there have been in Europe was "because often 
all that is needed is some expert lobbying in Washington 
to line up support of a half-dozen senators." Somehow 
the $40 million spent by the unions on 'expert lobbying' 
for EFCA didn't seem to do the trick. 

Much of the problem is the attachment and depend¬ 
ence of the trade union leadership on America's oldest 
capitalist party, the Democratic Party. The unions spend 
millions of dollars electing Democrats at every level of 
the political system. Having done so, they have no 
organisational or institutional power over these politi¬ 


cians, who at the higher levels of state and national 
office receive far more from business. In any case, with 
rare exceptions, these dedicated capitalist politicians see 
big business as the goose that lays the golden egg, not 
only for themselves but for tire better off parts of the 
population from whence they spring and who vote in 
higher proportions than those farther down the social 
totem pole. To make matters worse, the Democratic 
Party is not really a party at all. It is a loose alliance of 
convenience among those who are less conservative 
than those in the somewhat better organised Republican 
Party. So, unions cannot simply strike a deal with party 
leaders, like Obama, but must attempt to influence 
many individuals. The relations they develop with these 
individual politicians, such as Obama, mean that the 
labour leaders are generally unwilling to do things, like 
mass demonstrations, that might undermine tire rela¬ 
tionship. The most that top union leaders have done 
recently is criticise the president for not trying harder. 

Another part of the problem, of course, is Obama's 
(and the Democrats') attachment to America's imperial 
mission in tire world. This Nobel Peace Prize winner has 
no intention of reining in tire current US military pres¬ 
ence in some 150 countries or drastically cutting the 
"defence" budget. To be sure, he is not a unilateralist 
like his predecessor, but his escalation of the war in 
Afghanistan and, indeed, his refusing to end "rendi¬ 
tion" and complete the closure of Guantanamo are indi¬ 
cations that no fundamental change in tire global role of 
the US that has prevailed since World War Two is likely 
to occur. The increased cost of war along with rising 
deficits and debt will further curb his domestic program 
as well. 

Shortly before the "Massachusetts Massacre" Obama 
began making populist noises. He has since promised 
to break up the financial giants, limiting the banks 
from the most extreme forms of speculation and risk. 
He has begun a tour of the Blue Collar Rust Belt telling 
workers he will fight for them. In one Ohio speech, a 
reporter counted the word "fight" 20 times. His advis¬ 
ers are now telling him to sharpen his "message" and 
leadership style. He has called back the main organis¬ 
er of his 2008 victory to whip his Democratic troops 
into shape. It will take a lot more than improved mes¬ 
sage, style, and Congressional handholding to pull his 
presidency out of the ditch. It is likely he will take a 
more populist stand in his State of the Union message 
on 27 January and perhaps even after. But it will take 
more than new posture or even his current legislative 
agenda to address the abysmal and declining condition 
of the American working class. In the end, of course, 
that is a job for the working class itself. 
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RIOT IN STOKE 


Fascist threat: the labour 


movement must mobilise 


By Charlie Salmon 




F or the third time since they emerged in 
2009, the self-styled "English Defence 
League" rioted in a major British city. On 
23 January, the streets of Stoke, filled with 
up to 1500 EDL racists (according to the BBC), 
were a no-go area for ordinary shoppers and anti¬ 
racists alike as petrol bombs flew, rocks arced 
through the sky and drunken thugs rampaged. 

The EDL first hit the headlines after an anti- 
Muslim demonstration — posing as opposition 
to "Islamic extremism" — descended into a racist 
riot through Luton. The EDL, posing as "con¬ 
cerned citizens" staged further demonstrations 
in Manchester, Leeds and elsewhere which 
remained relatively peaceful. In Birmingham a 
small number of EDLers were confronted with 
physical opposition and scampered away. In 
Nottingham EDL members — filled with booze 
and racist hatred — were provoked by anti¬ 
racists into a full-blown fight with the police. 
Their march and rally were cancelled. For sure, 
the EDL are planning further demonstrations — 
one in Oldham in March for instance. 

But in Stoke the EDL organised large numbers 
and were confident. The British National Party 
enjoys widespread support in the city and 
despite a recent split in their group of councillors, 
remains a force to be reckoned with. 

Those the EDL sought to confront — anti¬ 
racists and anti-fascists organised by 
NORSCARF and UAF — were well out of reach. 
The anti-fascists were a group of no more than 
400, tightly policed, activists. Riot vans and hun¬ 
dreds of police stood between the two groups. 
Without such massive protection those opposing 
the EDL — and not the EDL — would have been 
run out of town. 

The anti-racists and anti-fascists gathered at 
Stoke's Afro-Caribbean centre on the edge of tire 
city centre and held a rally. The tone of the offi¬ 
cial UAF speakers — all of them Socialist 
Workers Party members — was markedly differ¬ 


ent from previous such rallies. Weyman Bennett, 
in possibly the best speech he'd ever given, laid 
tire blame for the economic crisis at the door of 
tire bankers and government. It was a populist 
speech, not socialist, but a major improvement 
on the usual "smash the Nazis" rant. 

The politics quickly sank into tire quagmire as 
first a Liberal Democrat councillor and then a 
prospective Tory candidate took the stage. Cllr 
Ali claimed in his speech that Stoke doesn't have 
a problem with racism. The only person more 
politically unhinged than Cllr Ali that day was 
whoever decided to include a representative of 
David "cut immigration by 75%" Cameron's 
Tories on the platform: a truly scandalous act of 
stupidity. 

When challenged about his comments, Cllr Ali 
told me that "The EDL come to Stoke because of 
tire BNP. Without them they wouldn't be wel¬ 
come. I don't think the BNP are successful but 
they have confidence. People are unhappy with 
political instability, people are not happy with 
the Labour Party. We need to politically engage 
them." Yes we do, but this cannot be done with 
blatant lies of the type he offered from tire plat¬ 
form nor from Tories denouncing fascists for not 
being "British" enough. The UAF-organised plat¬ 
form missed the opportunity to speak to those 
who turned up to oppose tire EDL. 

Tyler from Stoke was let down on more than 
one account. He told me that "We're here to rep¬ 
resent and defend our community. We have one 


concern: making sure that everyone can walk 
through tire streets in safety. We need strength to 
stop the EDL." 

Where could that strength come from? Trade 
union support has to amount to more than fran¬ 
chising out the responsibility for anti-fascist and 
anti-racist work via a financial donation to organ¬ 
isations like Unite Against Fascism and "Hope 
not Hate". 

Extending Trotsky's idea that in certain circum¬ 
stances the bourgeoisie can achieve part of what 
the working-class cannot do for themselves, it is 
clear that in Stoke the police played the role that 
our movement was not capable — neither politi¬ 
cally, organisationally or numerically — of fulfill¬ 
ing. Without tire forces of tire state to protect us, 
we would have been helpless. Such conditions 
cannot endure without the further deterioration, 
in politics and spirit, of those who oppose racism 
and fascism. 

If the labour movement is to overcome the cur¬ 
rent malaise of "official" anti-fascism it must 
politically educate and organise its members. It 
must discontinue the essentially parasitic rela¬ 
tionship with tire SWP's front organisation, UAF, 
and mobilise on its own terms. Such a change 
will be tire result of socialists intervening and 
arguing seriously for a different model of organ¬ 
isation, for working class politics and a combined 
effort to mobilise the labour movement. Such 
efforts are underway and will be discussed for¬ 
mally at an upcoming conference in Nottingham 
on 27 March. 


Build a working-class 
network against racism 
and fascism 


11 am-5pm, Queens Walk Community Centre, 
Queens Walk, The Meadows, Nottingham 
Called by Nottinghamshire Stop the BNP 
nottmstopbnp@yahoo.co.uk. 


HIGHER EDUCATION CUTS: 

The flghtback begins 


By Ed Maltby 

n Monday 1 February the higher education funding body, the 
HEFCE have announced the details of how the budget cuts 
imposed by Peter Mandelson back in December 2009 will fall. The 
headline cuts is one in the universities' teaching budgets — £215m 
in the acedemic year 2010-11. This cut will lead to a the loss of 6,000 student 
places. Up to 300,000 university applicants will be turned away this summer. 
The lecturer's union UCU is warning of over 6,000 teaching job cuts although 


this number is almost certain to rise. New Labour's higher education cuts 
amount to £950 million over three years. 

Budget cuts are accompanied by New Labour's political agenda for edu¬ 
cation — wholesale marketisation. Peter Mandelson has made clear that 
degree content should be determined by business and that funding should 
be awarded to universities according to how well they provide business- 
friendly courses. 

Continued on page 4 
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